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BRIGHTS OF NETTLEBED 


ONE FAMILY SPECIALISING IN FINE FURNITURE SINCE 1866 





A finely hand carved, Mother of Pearl 
inlaid armchair. The serpentine padded 
back and scroll arms enclosing an 
upholstered seat with serpentine seat 

rails trailing to acanthus carved cabriole 
legs. The outside back with a central 
flame mahogany panel inlaid with a floral 
marquetry bouquet in veneer and mother 
of pearl. 


Covered in Wemyss Fiora Cyan - a rich 
and sumptuous printed velvet. 


Width: 304" (77cm) | Depth: 3174" (81cm) | 
Height: 42" (107cm) 


£3,150 











Our showrooms are open and we are delivering! 


Whilst showroom appointments aren't necessary, we do encourage them to 
ensure we can offer you the best possible service. 

Our delivery and much loved home approval services are running as normal to 
our our strict hygiene protocol - video available on our website. 


e Temperature checks. * Face masks, gloves, anti-bacterial gel, and shoe covers. 
٠ Clothing disinfected upon arrival. ٠ All items are sanitised prior to and upon delivery. 


FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON OUR UNRIVALLED STOCK CALL 0 1491 641115 





LONDON 608 King’s Road - London: SW6 2DX_| OXFORDSHIRE Kingston House - High Street - Nettlebed - RG9 SDD 


OVER 1,000 ITEMS OF EXCLUSIVE CLASSICAL FURNISHINGS IN STOCK 
WWW.BRIGHTSOFNETTLEBED.CO.UK 


Knight 
Frank 





COLDHARBOUR, SURRE Y 


rout Grange is a stunning country house with a substantial converted barn, sitting 

high on the southern slopes of Leith Hill, enjoying spectacular views. The property 
is approached by a sweeping driveway with 360 degree views and set within an Area of 
Outstanding Natural Beauty. 


8 BEDROOMS | 4 BATHROOMS | 5 RECEPTION ROOMS 
SWIMMING POOL | POOL HOUSE WITH SAUNA & CHANGING ROOM | APPROXIMATELY 11.5 ACRES | EPC D 
HOLMWOOD 1.4 MILES (LONDON VICTORIA FROM 59 MINUTES) | COLDHARBOUR 2 MILES 


* 


Guide price £3,750,000 


Knight Frank London & Guildford 
julia.robotham@knightfrank.com 020 4502 8178 
james.grillo@knightfrank.com 01483 355875 


Ref: CHO012036932 knigh tfrank.co.uk 
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UPPER S TOW ENORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Guide Price: £1,150,000 


5 Bedrooms 3 Reception Rooms 4 Bathrooms DEP C 


A stone under slate barn conversion with driveway parking and a 
double garage, standing in just over 5.5 acres in a rural position. 


The property blends modern amenities with character features including exposed beams and timbers, exposed stonework and an 
inglenook fireplace housing a wood burning stove. The building surrounds a formal garden with paved seating areas, a summerhouse 
and a decked area overlooking a pond. The plot includes paddock land and the property has views over the Surrounding countryside. 


Towce ste r Officd Richard Irlam | 01327 350022 


14 offices covering 8 counties and Central London michaelgraham.co.uk | michaelgraham living 





Knight 
Frank 





ENGLEFI ELD GREEN, SURREY 


A s uperb new home built tothe highes ts pecifications etin gardens and grounds 
adjoining Winds or Great Park Bis hops gate Placeis aclas s ically des igned 
res idence, completed with great attention to detail and s tate-of-the-art technology. 


6 BEDROOMS | 5 BATHROOMS | 4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
TRIPLE GARAGE | ANNEXE | EPC B 
WINDSOR 4.4 MILES | ASCOT 9 MILES | MAIDENHEAD 10.5 MILES 


Guide price £4,500,000 € 


Knight Frank London & Ascot 
alex.collins@knightfrank.com 020 3866 7845 
edward.shaw@knightfrank.com 01344 989436 


Savills 
pfinnegan@savills.com 020 74.09 8877 


Ref: VIRI90002 knigh tfrank.co.uk 
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FOR SALE Sugar Beach, St Lucia Guide $3.95 million FOR SALE New Providence, Bahamas Guide $2.55 million 


The Call ofthe Cariobe an 

















FOR SALE English Harbour, Antigua Guide $4.3 million 


James Burdess Tom Vickery 

Savills London Savills London 

Global Residential Global Residential 
+44 ( 0)20 4502 9914 +44 ( 0)20 4502 9319 


jourdess@savills.com tvickery@savills.com 





E Royal Westmoreland, Barbados Guide $6 million 








With a network of offices from Antigua to Grenada, Savills can help you find 
your dream home in the Caribbean. For further details of these properties 
and more, contact us today. 
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SALE St Vincent & the Grenadines Guide $14.75 million‏ مه 





@nTheMarketcorr savills | savills.com 


County Durham, Crossgate Moor 
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A stunning country house offering in excess of 11,000 sq ft of 
living space including an indoor swimming pool and leisure suite 


Durham City Centre: 2.1 miles, Newcastle City Centre: 16.7 miles, Newcastle International Airport: 22.8 miles, Durham Tees Valley Airport: 22.9 miles 
4 Reception rooms | Open-plan kitchen/dining & family room | Games & entertainment room | Swimming pool | Steam room | Wine cellar | Utility 
room & cloakroom | Principal bedroom suite | 5 Further ensuite bedrooms | Triple integral garage & ample parking | Landscaped gardens | Woodland 
About 14 acre s 


Jason Robert s Luke Morgan 
Morpeth Office | 01670 500 873 Country Department | 020 3642 4591 


Somerset, Nr Taunton 





A Grade II Listed 15th century Hall House with 7 bedrooms and 
a self-contained coach house in a sought-after location 


Taunton: 3.8 miles (London Paddington, 2hrs 15 mins), Exeter: 34.8 miles, M5 motorway (J 25): 2.4 miles, Exeter International Airport: 33.5 miles 
Reception hall | Drawing room | Dining room | Sitting room | Music room | Study | Gym | Kitchen/breakfast room 
Master bedroom with ensuite bathroom | 6 Further bedrooms, 1 with ensuite shower room | Family bathroom | Shower room 
Detached Coach House (currently award winning B&B) with garaging, workshop and 3 first floor ensuite bedrooms 


About 2.26 acre s 


Oliver Cust ance Baker Richard Speedy 
Exeter Office | 01392 215 631 Exeter Office | 01392 215 631 
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FOR SALE La Clusaz, France Guide €4.425 million FOR SALE Kirchberg-in-Tirol, Austria Guide €4.89 million 








Alpi ne Splendour 
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FOR SALE Verbier, Switzerland Guide CHF 11.6 million 


Jeremy Rollason 
Savills Ski 

+44 (0) 20 3797 2711 
jrollason@savills.com 
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TO LET Courchevel, France Guide €55,000 per week + fees apply 





Savills Ski operates from 6 dedicated offices across the Alps. If you are looking to 
buy, sell or rent, we would love to hear from you. Please get in touch to discuss your 
requirements, and to receive a copy of our latest Ski Report, which provides an in-depth 
analysis of global ski market trends. 





e 


FOR SALE Méribel, France Price on application FOR SALE Val d’lsére, France Price on application 





@nTheMarketconr savills | savills.com/ski 


Meet Our Experts 


Continuing our series, meet our East of England specialist who has quickly established a reputation 
for selling the finest country houses in the region. 


T im Phillips 


Director, Sa vills Country House Depa rtment 


What | love about the area | cover - which sweeps from 
south Essex through East Anglia to Rutland and down to 
Hertfordshire - is the variety of country houses on offer. 
Whether you’re looking for a contemporary showstopper, 
a classic Georgian rectory or an Elizabethan manor 
house, it’s all here. 


For me, selling these houses is not so mucha job but a 
privilege. | am genuinely excited to step inside a country 
house for the first time and feel very lucky to be involved 
in the sale of such important houses, some owned by 
families for generations. 


One of my skills is making connections. By the time | leave 
a pitch, I'll have a shortlist of buyers in mind. It's all about 
adding value and so much of this is about understanding 
our clients' needs and being able to open the right doors. 
Keeping an open mind and living in the area gives me an 
added advantage that my clients have come 

to appreciate. 


To find out about the prime East market, watch my latest 
video update here: http://sav.li/meetourexperts 








FOR SALE | Ketton, Rutland | Guide £3.85 million SOLD | Coopersale, Epping | Guide £4.75 million 

Ideal for a family looking for a grand country house on a manageable One of five ultra-modern houses built within the grounds of a 

scale, this 8 bedroom home sits in 2 acres and has a swimming pool. Grade listed house in Epping, bringing a touch of Los Angeles to Essex. 
Tim Phillips 


Savills London Country Department 
020 3811 2946 
tim.phillips@savills.com 


@tim_prime_property 
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SOLD | Linton, Cambridge | Guide £1.95 million 
Launched the week of the first lockdown, this Grade II* listed house struck a chord with Londoners and was my most-viewed property when the 
market re-opened. It was also my first sale that initially came from Instagram; | was so pleased for the clients who had lived here for generations. 





FOR SALE | Ramsden Heath, Essex | Guide £3.95 million FOR SALE | High Easter, Chelmsford | Guide £3.15 million 
Having been substantially remodelled by the current owners, this Grade A rural idyll with its own cricket ground, this immaculate Georgian 
I| listed house with an annexe and party barn is the perfect package. parsonage is move-in ready and has a swimming pool and tennis court. 





@nTheMarketcorr savills | savills.co.uk 





Stunning Georgian Parsonage 


High Easter, Chelmsford Great Dunmow: 5.2 miles, Stansted Airport: 11.4 miles 


One of the finest village houses in Essex with beautiful gardens and adjoining cricket ground. 
6 reception rooms, 7 bedroorns, 4 bathrooms, gym, temperature controlled wine room, cinema 
room, laundry, workshop, indoor swimming pool, tennis court, garaging and car port. 


About 2.86 acres | Guide £ 3.15 million 


Tim Phillips S tephen White 

Savills London Savills Chelmsford 

Country Department 01245 807 149 

020 3918 9691 swhite@savills.com n 


tim.phillips@savills.com 


@nTheMarket om (9) savills | savills.co.uk 





Substantial Family Home 


Ketton, R utlandstamford: 3.5 miles, Rutland Water: 3.7 miles 


A substantial house extending to over 12,000 sq ft, nestled within beautiful gardens and 
grounds. 7 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, music room, cellar, 1 bedroom staff/ 
guest flat, attached 2 bedroom cottage, swimming pool and separate 3 bay garage block. 


About 2 acres | Guide £ 3.85 million 


Tim Phillips James Abbott 
Savills London Savills Stamford 
Country Department 01780 408 609 

020 3797 8041 jabbott@savills.com 


tim.phillips@savills.com 


@nTheMarket om (9) savills | savills.co.uk 
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Characterful Modern Home 


Much Hadham, Hertfordshire Bishop's Stortford: 6.5 miles, Central London: 38 miles 
A truly unique and bespoke country horne built in the Gothic revival style, set within fabulous 
grounds with extensive leisure facilities. 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 


gymnasium, swimming pool, self-contained cottage. EPC = D 


About 11 acres | Guide £ 3.495 million 


Tim Phillips Justin Godfrey 

Savills London Savills Bishop’s Stortford 

Country Department 01279 886 228 

020 3504 7968 jgodfrey@savills.com au 


tim.phillips@savills.com 


@nTheMarket om (O) savills savills.co.uk 
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Beautifully Presented House 


Ramsden Heath, Essex Ramsden Heath: 0.25 miles, Stock Village: 3 miles 


A beautiful family home, surrounded by countryside and complete with its own listed moat. 
5 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, swimming pool, 3 bedroom annexe with a gym, 
restored Essex barn used for social occasions, garaging and 110m drive with gated entrance. 


About 25.4 acres | Guide £3.95 million 


Tim Phillips S tephen White 
Savills London Savills Chelmsford 
Country Department 01245 807 274 
020 3504 8275 swhite@savills.com 





tim.phillips@savills.com 


@nTheMarket om (9) savills | savills.co.uk 
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This Jearot emarket transactions across the UK have been significant. 


We have been involved in private sales amounting to over 20,000 
acres from the north coast of Scotland to the south coast of England. 


To find out more about the farms and estates market, please contact: 


Alex La wson Evelyn Cha nning 


National, Farm & Estate Sales Scotland, Farm & Estate Sales 
O20 7409 8882 O131 247 3704 


alawson@savills.com 


echanning@savills.com 


Sanh 6 


The Society for 
the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings 


Founded by William Morris, the SPAB protects 

the historic environment from decay, damage and 
demolition. It responds to threats to old buildings, 
trains building professionals, craftspeople, 
homeowners and volunteers and gives advice about 
maintenance and repairs. Since 1877 countless 
buildings have been saved for future generations. 
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Information about maintaining your home is available through events, courses, lectures, 
publications and telephone advice. 


To support our work why not join the SPAB? Members receive a quarterly 
magazine, our list of historic properties for sale and access to our regional activities. 


www.spab.org.uk 020 7377 1644 


A charitable company limited by guarantee registered in England & Wales. Company no: 5743962 
Charity no: 1113753 37 Spital Square, London E1 6DY 





Drawing of St Dunstan-in-the-West by SPAB Scholar Ptolomy Dean 
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CHOLESBURY, HERTF ORDSHIRE 


The house has well-proport ioned recept ion rooms and a flowing layout , ideal 
for family living andent ert aining. Technologically advanced wit h Cont rol 4 syst em 
enabling remot econt rolofcurt ains,securit y,light ing and audio. 


5 BEDROOMS | 4 BATHROOMS | 6 RECEPTION ROOMS | LIBRARY/GYM | CINEMA ROOM | WINE CELLAR 
TRIPLE GARAGE | FORMAL GARDENS WITH TERRACE | PADDOCK | APPROXIMATELY 4.15 ACRES | EPC B 
TRING 3 MILES (LONDON EUSTON FROM 35 MINUTES) | BERKHAMSTED 4.5 MILES 


Knight Frank London & Beaconsfield 
edward.welton@knightfrank.com 020 4502 7216 
william.furniss@knightfrank.com 01494 853619 


Ref: BRK170056 





FRILFORD HEATH, OXFORDSHIRE 


In.recent yearst he house has been 
t horoughly refurbished and part ly re-built wit hanoakframet ocreat e amore 
cont emporary and energy-efficient home wit h except ional spaces. 


5 BEDROOMS | 3 BATHROOMS | 3 RECEPTION ROOMS | HOT TUB | TRIPLE GARAGE 
STABLING | WORKSHOP | VEGETABLE GARDEN | OAK FRAME PAVILION | APPROXIMATELY 22 ACRES | EPC C 
OXFORD 7 MILES | DIDCOT 9 MILES (LONDON PADDINGTON FROM 37 MINUTES) 


Guide price £2,500,000 


Knight Frank London & Oxford 
jamie.robson@knightfrank.com 020 4502 7203 
samuel.lamb@knightfrank.com 01865 987983 


Ref: OXF012098262 


A new life in the countryside 


Finding your perfect country home is made simple with Knight Frank. The South East is well-connected to 
London, yet offers some of the UK's most beautiful countryside, from Kent's famous 'Garden of England’, 
to the exclusive estates of Surrey. Start your search today with Knight Frank, your partners in property. 
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Nr. Godalming, Surrey 


A quintessential English country property offering beautiful views, superb self-contained barn and a convenient rural location. 
3 BEDROOMS | 2 RECEPTION ROOMS | DETACHED CONVERTED BARN | STABLE YARD | APPROXIMATELY 1 ACRE | EPC F 


Guide price £1,450,000 tim.harriss@knightfrank.com 01483 355875 








A striking, large thatched property, featuring a unique blend of period features and contemporary flourishes, complete with a large, detached converted barn. 
6 BEDROOMS | 3 BATHROOMS | 5 RECEPTION ROOMS | GRADE II LISTED 


Guide price £1,395,000 george.clarendon@knightfrank.com 01962 656115 
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Hawkenbury, Kent 


This recently converted barn is filled with light and space, offering exposed beams and wonderful high ceilings. 
4 BEDROOMS | 4 BATHROOMS | 2 RECEPTION ROOMS | APPROXIMATELY 0.6 ACRES | GRADE II LISTED 


Guide price £1,175,000 holly.sibley@knightfrank.com 01892 888494. 
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Hadley Hampshire 


A classically converted barn with period features such as exposed brickwork and beams, in a rural location with flat open grounds of just over an acre. 
5 BEDROOMS | 3 BATHROOMS | 3 RECEPTION ROOMS | APPROXIMATELY I ACRE | EPC F 


Guide price £1,300,000 russell.grieve@knightfrank.com 01428 786268 
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Hever, Kent 


A beautifully maintained Grade II listed country family house set within three acres of grounds, in the popular area of Sevenoaks. 
5 BEDROOMS | 3 BATHROOMS | 3 RECEPTION ROOMS | APPROXIMATELY 4.3 ACRES 


Guide price £1,750,000 matthew.hodder-williams@knightfrank.com 01732 807851 





Whitchurch, Hinpshus 


This picturesque 18th century farmhouse is located in a pretty hamlet close to Watership Down and surrounded by glorious countryside. 
2-3 BEDROOMS | BATHROOM | 3 RECEPTION ROOMS | APPROXIMATELY 0.67 ACRES | GRADE II LISTED 


Guide price £800,000 shaun.hobbs@knightfrank.com 01256 806421 


If you're thinking of selling your home, or would simply like some 
advice on the market, get in touch today. We'd love to help you. 


Conne cting pe ople & prope rty, pe rfe ctly 


COUNTRY LIFE Prope rty 
is now on Instagram 
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ay countrylifeproperty 


Liked by jsnational and others 


countrylifeproperty The Manor House, Sutton Park Estate, 
Surrey. If the wisteria doesn't snare you even before you've 
crossed completed the walk up the garden path, then 
perhaps the seven bedrooms and 31 acres of grounds 
(including indoor and outdoor swimming pools) will do the 
job instead. It certainly worked its charms on our acting 
property editor, James Fisher, who went all starry-eyed as 
he called it 'as comfortable, spacious and stylish a home as 
you are likely to find in the county. - - - 

The Manor House is for sale via @knighttrank at 
£5.5million. 

#suttonparkestate #countryhouses #housesinsurrey 
#wisteria 





Follow us @countryli feproperty 





from the anc tent ‘Holly Tree Carol’ 





oilonboard 19.5x19.5cms 7%x 7% ins 


In the ‘Romance of Gawain and the Green Knight, the Green Knight carries a club which is a holly-bush. 


The Holly King and the Oak King rule over the two halves of the year, beheading each other and taking over on each 
of the solstices, under overall rulership of The Goddess. 


The pagan and early Christian symbolism runs so deep and is so multi-layered that it is best left to Natural Symbolism. 


An Exhibition of New Paintings by the British visionary artist Sean Jefferson, accompanied by a 
64 page fully illustrated catalogue with text by curator and writer David Boyd-Haycock and 
writing from the artist expanding on his subject matter. Fully illustrated catalogue available £15 


MESSUMS 


12 Bury Street, St. James’s, London SW1Y 6AB Tel: +44 (0)20 7287 4448 ww w.messums.com 
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DOLGELLAU, NORTH WALES 
Oils on Canvas | 20"x 30" | Signed 
£3,950 


CHICKENS WITH RABBITS & CHICKS 
Oils on Canvas (A pair) | 8"x10" | Signed and Dated 1913 
£16,950 


Edgar Hunt 


Our Ludlow Gallery is open as usual and the Christmas exhibition will be on display throughout December. 











ROW ] 5 Tel: 01584 872123 n 


enquiries@rowlesfineart.co.uk | www.rowlesfineart.co.uk Follow us: 


5 I N E A R T 53 Mill Street, Ludlow, Shropshire, SY8 1BB M» 


PHILIP MOULD 


e COMPANY 





Philip Mou lC Ph 6818 VANESSA BELL (1879-1961) 

ee PES d (o) tn i The Barn at Charleston, Winter, 1940s 
18—19 Pall Mall art@philipmould.com Signed lower left V.Bell 
London SW1Y 5LU www.philipmould.com EDU. 


23 ‘4x 20 in (60.7 x 50.8 cm) 


500 Ye arsof British Art 


Christmas Exhibition 
Online by *Virtual Tour, in the Gallery, or by *Personal Video Tour 


Fine Watercolours and Oil Paintings 


continues to Saturday 19th December 





Sherborne, Dorset, DT9 3AX 


*why not try our new virtual tour of the exhibition at 
www.swangallery.co.uk 
or book a personal whatsapp or Zoom guided tour 





Samuel John Lamorna Birch Marcel Dyf 





James Wilson Carmichael 


William K Blacklock Alfred de Breanski jnr 


Watercolours: Oils: 

David Cox JG Philp John Callow Chas Bentley Geo F Bigot D Sherrin Edwin Harris Edw. Pritchett 
Wm J Muller FH Mason Hy Bright H Sutton Palmer SJL Birch JJ Wilson RE Richardson J Duvall 

John Varley Hy Martins SJL Birch G Chambers JF Herring snr SF Wasley W Breakspeare Marcel Dyf 


Wm Wyllie FS Richardson EW Cook H S Boys AF de Breanski AG Bell JE Meadows FWN Whitehead 
Chas Dixon S Atkins M Birket Foster HJ Kinnaird TF Dicksee AE Proctor — Chas Rowbotham JW Carmichael 
Wm F Mitchell H Coop J Fulleylove AM Foweraker Carlo Ferranti Hy Schouten FJ, Aldridge W Thornley 
Wm T Winter 





*** enquiries, & to request complimentary catalogues *** 
Email: swangallery@aol.com Tel: 01935-814465 


DREWEATTS 


EST. 1759 





Property from a private collection, amassed largely in the 1970’s and 1980’s and to be included in our auction of 
Fine Chinese Ceramics and Works of Art on 20th May 2021. 


INVITING ENTRIES | CHINESE CERAMICS AND WORKS OF ART 


We are now inviting entries for our auction on 20 May 2021 
Consignment deadline | 1 April 2021 


AUCTION LOCATION ENQUIRIES 
Mark Newstead | Yingwen Tao 


The Chinese department at Dreweatts has grown in recent years 
with the addition of the scholar Dr Yingwen Tao. We welcome Dreweatts 
consignments for research and auction including: Chinese paintings, Donnington Priory +44 (O) 1635 553 553 


textiles, jade, bronze, pottery and porcelain. Collections with family Newbury asian@dreweatts.com 
provenance are particularly sought after by Chinese mainland buyers. Berkshire RG14 2JE dreweatts.com 
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SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 
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RHS THE FINEST GLASSHOUSES MONEY CAN BUY 


Inspiring everyone to grow The only aluminium Glasshouses and Greenhouses endorsed by the RHS 


© The Royal Horticultural Society 2020. Endorsed by the Royal Horticultural Society. Registered Charity No 222879/SC038262. rhs.org.uk 
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Miss Chloe Davies 


Chloe is engaged to James Hannigan and they will be married at St Nicholas Church in Compton, Surrey, next year. 
Educated at the Courtauld Institute of Art, London WC2, Chloe has worked for Somerset House, the Barbican Centre 
and the Southbank Centre and recently returned to the UK after three years in the US, where she helped to raise 
and train guide dogs. She is the daughter of Keith and Angela Davies of Ifold, West Sussex. 


Photographed at Wotton House, Dorking, Surrey, by Nigel Norrington 
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Alice meets the Dodo from 
Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland by Lewis Carroll 
(Stapleton Collection/ 
Bridgeman Images) 


Cover stories 


58 Flights of fantasy 

The comical dodos, parrots 
and pelicans of fiction often 
have moral wisdom to share, 
discovers Madeleine Silver 


62 Girls and boys and their 
wooden toys 

Claire Jackson explains why 
proper playthings are back 


68 One moment in time 
Persistence pays when it comes 
to capturing the secrets of the 
natural world, reveals award- 
winning wildlife and Nature 
photographer Stephen Dalton 
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96 Grace and favour: 

the best herbs to grow 

After a year observing his new 
garden, Mark Diacono explains 
why he's going to start a herb 
garden and lists his essentials 


98 Crowning glory 

Matthew Dennison explores the 
life of the Marquess of Anglesey, 
whose penchant for sparkle led 
to him owning one of the most 

spectacular tiaras in the world 


This week 


44 Sister Teresa Keswick’s 
favourite painting 

The nun chooses a revealing 
and affectionate portrayal 

of sadness by Rembrandt 


46 Beautiful Britain: Mourne 
Octavia Pollock discovers the 
rocky peaks and plains of this 
magical Northern Irish landscape 


50 Remembering the New 
World 

Carolside, an enigmatic house 
on the Scottish Borders, yields 
unexpected connections with 
the US, finds Roger White 
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74 Making a motto 

From ‘Who dares wins’ to ‘I love’, 
no one does mottos like the 
British, says Eleanor Doughty 


76 All dried out 
Hetty Lintell meets a florist 
specialising in dried flowers 


78 The good stuff 
Baubles to deck your tree 


80 Interiors 
Cast off decorative restraints for 
the dining table, says Giles Kime 


90 Freeze frame 

Helena Attlee recounts how snow 
helped the then new owners 

of the Arts-and-Crafts garden 
at Bryan's Ground, Hereford- 
shire, begin their restoration 
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Fit for a royal setting: staff ensure The Queen's Christmas is as magical at Windsor Castle as it would have been at Sandringham 


Every week 


34 Town & Country 

38 Notebook 

40 Letters 

41 Agromenes 

42 Athena 

84 Property market 

88 Properties of the week 
100 Art market 

102 Bridge and crossword 
103 Classified advertisements 
106 Spectator 

106 Tottering-by-Gently 








COUNTRY LIFE 
How the moon 
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The right track 


HE real voyage of discovery con- 
sists not in seeking new land- 
scapes, but in having new eyes,’ 
wrote Marcel Proust. On the 20th 
anniversary of the Countryside and Rights 
of Way Act, the Right to Roam group organ- 
ised Arts figures to lobby the Prime Minister 
to extend public access to private land (see 
page 35). They cite the benefits to national 
health and the unfairness of one in eight 
households having no garden, as well as the 
baffling statement that love for Nature ‘is 
actively discouraged by the law’ in England. 
Recognising the health benefits of roam- 
ing free is nothing new: William Wordsworth 
and John Ruskin understood this, as did 
National Trust founders Octavia Hill and 
Canon Hardwicke Rawnsley. Thanks to past 
campaigners, England has 10 national parks, 
15 national trails, 33 AONBs, about 120,000 
miles of public rights of way and is on target 
to achieve the continuous coast path. 
Many paths trodden by our forebears, in the 
days when a walk to work might involve 10 


miles of hostile moorland, have dropped off 
the Ordnance Survey—the deadline to rein- 
state them is 2026; others are now impractic- 
ally routed through farmyards or gardens, 
obliterated by concrete or undergrowth. 
There are both neat signposts and infuriating 
dead ends, tolerant landowners and ineffi- 
cient councils, but walkers must shoulder 
blame, too, for lack of interest and the failure 
to acknowledge volunteer efforts organised 
by parish councils, the Ramblers or the Trust. 

Unfriendly landowners and lackadaisical 
farmers do not further the cause, but many 
more are public-spirited; across vast tracts 
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of England's downland counties, for exam- 
ple, accessible, delightful footpaths co-exist 
harmoniously with skylarks, red kites and 
wildflowers, alongside farming, military 
exercise, shooting, ancient earthworks and 
racehorse training. Farmers shouldn't have 
to erect signs reminding walkers that 'this 
field is your food' or exhorting dog owners 
to worm their animals and keep them on leads 
where sheep graze; nor should they have to 
clean up litter or be fearful of wildfires. 
Unfair comparisons are made with Scot- 
land, with its expanses of wild, uninhabitable, 
unfarmable land, but instead of invoking the 
politics of envy, campaigners should look 
at the practicalities, rejig the message and 
redirect their lobbying. Not all rivers are clean 
enough for swimming; much rare flora and 
fauna—ground-nesting birds, beavers, wild- 
flowers—doesn't enjoy noisy human pres- 
ence. We cannot expect all land to both feed 
and entertain us and, without better rural 
transport, we cannot hope to welcome and 
educate those who are most deserving. 
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From darkness, comes light, as the lake in front of the Palm House at Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, is illuminated for this year’s 
‘Christmas at Kew’, which includes the Rose Garden for the first time—open until January 17. Booking is essential (www.kew.org) 


A roadmap with no signposts 


HE Government has revealed how it plans to phase out the Basic Payments Scheme (BPS) by 2028 and replace it with the Environmental 

Land Management Scheme (ELMS). Last week, Defra released its roadmap, which would see basic payments halved for all farmers 
in England by 2024, but has yet to reveal the full details on what payments the ELMS will provide and when (Agromenes, page 41). 
The ELMS is designed to improve environmental outcomes, animal welfare and reduce carbon emissions and Defra Secretary George 
Eustice says: ‘If we work together to get this right, then a decade from now the rest of the world will want to follow our lead.’ 

Detail around the plan to replace the BPS has been long awaited and reaction to the roadmap has been lukewarm at best. NFU presicent 
Minette Batters says the map leaves ‘English farmers with significant questions’, as Tenant Farmers Association chairman : 
Mark Coulman adds: '[It] tells us, with great clarity, how much we will be losing in terms of the Basic Payment Scheme without 
giving anything like the detail needed to understand how 
this can be recouped through the new schemes.' The remarks 


were echoed by CLA president Mark Bridgeman, who says Key staging points On the roadmap 


‘we have no details whatsoever about how this will work From 2021, BPS will be phased out, with money released 
on the ground and the level of investment it will provide’. to fund new grants and schemes. Farmers in higher pay- 


He adds that ‘this lack of detail risks casting | ment bands will face the biggest cuts to their subsidies 
a shadow over [the] Government's laudable aims". 


Dominic Buscall, a regenerative farmer at Wild 





The payments will gradually reduce for all and will be replaced com- 
pletely by ELMS in 2028, which will focus on three areas: sustainable- 


y 1 [^ | eue OnE ea: ie bats oe nen farming incentives, local Nature recovery and landscape improvement 

Nh AN y |^. ing [on] the future of farming after 2024’. 

e 0 NU Defra says additional details on ELMS | From next year, a new fund will help farmers invest in machinery, technology 
UN ١ h / ١1 will be released next year. In the meantime, and infrastructure to improve productivity. A resilience programme will be 

eh) (K^ work is ongoing to collaborate with farmers | introduced for the first three years of transition to help those struggling 


A | ti^ Af to design the future scheme. A national pilot 


d Defra plans to consult formally on lump-sum payments to those look- 


V l i will be launched in 2021, in partnership with ing to leave the sector, to encourage new entrants into the industry 
5,500 farmers, for a period of three years. 


For all the latest news, visit countrylife.co.uk 
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Follow the 
wildflower road 


LL large-scale road projects will 

have their verges lined by wild- 
flower meadows, says Highways 
England (HE). As revealed in The 
Guardian, HE has committed to 
increasing biodiversity along its 
infrastructure projects, meaning wild 
orchids, cow parsley, wood anemone 
and daisies could soon line stretches 
of England’s roads. According to the 
charity Plantlife, which has been 
campaigning to have wildflowers 
introduced to roadsides, some 97% 
of England’s wildflower meadows have 
been lost since the 1930s. As well as 
looking nicer than the sea of discarded 
drinks cans and crisp packets we're 
used to, they will also provide a wel- 
come sanctuary for pollinators. 

‘Verges will look different under 
this approach,’ says Ben Hewlett, HE 
environmental adviser. ‘They’ll be 
alot more natural looking. It won't only 
be rye grass. It's going to be more 
varied and colourful—and hopefully 
a lot more vibrant.’ Mr Hewlett adds 
the changes could extend to ‘potenti- 
ally hundreds of miles’ of verges. 

As well as the commitment to plant- 
ing or letting wildflower meadows 
grow naturally, HE will also manage 
any aggressive weeds, such as nettles, 
to prevent the flowers from being 
overpowered. HE says it will change 
its verge-cutting practices, too, which 
came under increased scrutiny after 
lockdown saw a burst of colour when 
verges were left uncut. 


Welcome bees, welcome birds! Our 
verges will be beautiful and beneficial 








Arts figures say that the existing rights-of-way network, 
including the 100-mile South Downs Way, is not enough 


A demand for more 


OME 100 leading authors, musicians, artists and 

actors have asked Prime Minister Boris Johnson to 
extend the public’s right to roam over the countryside. 
In a letter, cultural figures such as Sir Mark Rylance and 
Stephen Fry have expressed concern about the public’s 
lack of access to Nature and believe a greater right to roam 
will improve the public’s physical and mental health. 

‘In the books we write, the songs we sing, the art that 
we make, we celebrate the essential connection that we feel 
with Nature. Our love for Nature resonates with our mil- 
lions of fans and followers, but in England, it is actively 
discouraged by the law. This is not only unfair; it is also 
untenable,’ the letter says. It adds that the public only has 
the right to roam over some 8% of England, pointing out that 
only 3% of rivers and lakes in England and Wales are acces- 
sible to ‘kayakers, paddle boarders and wild swimmers’. 

The letter was published to coincide with the 20th anni- 
versary of the Countryside and Rights of Way Act, which 
introduced the right to roam as law for the first time. The 
act is ‘both highly successful and incredibly popular, yet 
it covers only a fraction of our countryside,’ according to 
the letter. The signatories back the proposals put forward 
by the Right to Roam campaign, which was set up by Guy 
Shrubsole and Nick Hayes. The campaign is seeking to 
extend the Act to cover rivers, woodlands and green-belt 
land. This would ‘give millions more people ready access 
to Nature on their doorsteps,’ the letter states, before 
continuing: ‘To be truly beneficial to our health, Nature 
must not be treated only as an occasional holiday destina- 
tion, but be a part of everybody’s everyday lives. Doing 
so could also boost the economy through increased tourism, 
and could lead to benefits for the environment: studies 
show that the more people experience Nature, the more 
likely they are to protect it.’ The letter concludes by saying 
that ‘extending the Act would be a bold and far-reaching 
act by this Government and its effects would resonate for 
generations to come’. For more information and to read 
the letter in full, visit www.righttoroam.org.uk 


Good week for 


The moon 

A Chinese probe has landed on 
the surface of the moon, with the 
intention of retrieving 4Ib of rock 
samples and bringing them to Earth. 
If completed, it will be the first 
successful collection for 44 years 


Beavers 
The first dam built by beavers in 
Exmoor for 400 years has been 
discovered. The dam is on the 
Holnicote estate, near Minehead, 
and was built by beavers sais 
released by the : 
National Trust, 
the first to be 
sent into the 
wild by the 
Trust in its 125- 
year history 


Property prices 

House prices have risen by 6.596 
in the past year, the sharpest rise 
in Six years, says building society 
Nationwide. The rise is believed 
to be driven by a mix of pent-up 
demand following lockdown and 
a change in people's lifestyles as 
a result of the pandemic 








Bad week for 


Utah monolith 

A monolith that was in the state 
of Utah has disappeared and been 
destroyed, only a week after it was 
discovered. The monolith, the origin 
of which is unknown, was pushed 
over and removed by environmental 
activists who were concerned about 
the impact that tourism to the site 
was having on the surrounding area 


Monty Python 
The famous 
‘Black 
Knight’ 
scene in 
Monty 
Python 
and The ”# LL Uf 
Holy Grail Er doi 
appears to have been done before: 
a similar joke was found in the mar- 
gins of a medieval manuscript at 
the British Library. The drawing in 
the Sherborne Missal shows two 
‘wodewoses’ fighting each other 
with severed limbs, ‘a wonderful 
instance of medieval cartoon vio- 
lence, says curator Ellie Jackson 
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Town & Country 








O see photographs of Wilfred 

Emmanuel-Jones standing on his 
farm, surrounded on all sides by green 
grass and the rolling hills of the West 
Country, is to take a journey into an 
idyll of which many of us dream. 

Mr Emmanuel-Jones’s journey was 
longer than most, having begun in 
Jamaica, where he was born, before 
his family emigrated to Birmingham 
—he is, as he says, firmly part of the 
Windrush Generation. “We were very 
poor, he tells me. “There were 11 of us 
in atwo-up, two-down terraced house. 
My sanctuary was my father’s allotment 
and it was being in that environment 
that made me realise that I wanted my 
own farm. Your soul, your spirit is free 
when all you have to do is admire the 
countryside and Nature, rather than 
in an urban setting, where if you look 
at someone the wrong way you could 
get a knife in your back. The birds 
and the bees, that’s what I loved aged 
11. In my life, everything I did, I did 
to get my hands on a small farm.’ And 
get his hands on a small farm he did. 

But it wasn’t easy. ‘Most farms have 
been handed down, so if you're an 
immigrant, it's very difficult, he says. 
‘To get a foothold into the British 
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Outstanding in his 


i i f 
field 
countryside is very very difficult. I've 
only got 30 acres, which in a farming 
scheme is basically nothing.' He says 
that, in England, it can be difficult 
to feel as if you belong until you own 
land and that 'you don't feel like an 
immigrant once you can pace the 
land you can physically own’. 

Now he has his piece, he wants to 
help others get theirs. ‘I’ve been cam- 
paigning, he says. ‘What can we do 
to encourage more people from black 
backgrounds to get into rural Britain? 
There's a vast amount of land owned 
by large institutions. It’s rented or 
leased out to old families, most of the 
time. The challenge to these land- 
owners is this. You can encourage 
diversity by saying a percentage 
of land should be leased to those from 
diverse backgrounds.’ Not diversity for 
diversity’s sake, he adds, but a diver- 
sity in food production, from people 
from diverse backgrounds, is vital. 

I ask him about his experience 
of the countryside as a black man and 
he’s quick to answer my real question 
before I’ve even asked it. “There is 
this massive assumption that rural 


Britain is racist or prejudiced, he says. 
‘In my experience, rural Britain is not 
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Celebrating the 
best of rural 
Britain: Wilfred 
Emmanuel- 
Jones wants to 
create chances 
for people from 
diverse back- 
grounds to fall 
in love with the 
countryside, as 
he has, where 
courtesy is the 
norm and those 
who go against 
the stereotype 
are welcomed 


racist. I find more racism in the cities 
than in rural Britain and I think it's 
unfair what people say about the coun- 
tryside.’ What he does say is that it’s 
different—different in the sense that 
people who aren't from rural communi- 
ties stick out, ‘regardless of colour’. 
The Black Farmer isn’t only Mr 
Emmanuel-Jones’s brand, it’s also who 
he is and it’s a name that he adver- 
tises with pride. ‘In a sense, by having 
The Black Farmer, it gives people 
permission to use that word, he says. 
‘I want the brand to make people feel 
comfortable using that word and to see 
that it’s a British brand. Everything 
about the brand celebrates my black 
Britishness, not my ethnic blackness. 
The products are quintessentially 
British.’ He wants to bridge a gap 
between rural and urban Britain and 
to show people that the countryside 
can be as diverse as it wants to be. ‘It’s 
up to us, people of colour, to claim our 
right to be there, rather than be invited.’ 
Mr Emmanuel-Jones is a true British 
eccentric—he loves his flamenco, as 
well as his morris dancing and any- 
thing that goes against the stereotype. 
‘You find that a lot more in rural 
Britian than urban Britain, he says. 
‘People celebrate their eccentricities.’ 


6I want The Black 
Farmer to become 
a destination 9 


I wonder about his plans for the 
future and what he hopes to achieve 
with The Black Farmer. ‘I want to 
become a destination, similar to Rick 
Stein in Padstow,’ he says. “The first 
stage was launching the farm shop 
online, celebrating products from the 
South-West—not only our products. 
We know down here that we produce 
amazing food. If there’s anything good 
from Covid-19, it’s that people now 
know where their food comes from.’ 

What is it that he loves about the 
countryside, now that he lives there? 
‘It’s the politeness, the courtesy that 
people have towards each other, that’s 
what makes life worth living. That is 
what is magical. It’s a place where your 
human spirit can do what it wants, 
which is to be nice and courteous to 
people. I hope to God it stays that way!’ 
www.theblackfarmer.com 











Friends of Highgate Cemetery Trust 





Style and substance: The Prince of Wales inspects a scarf he helped 
design in collaboration with Amy Powney and Johnstons of Elgin. 

The scarf is part of a range produced to celebrate the 10th anniversary 
of The Prince’s Campaign for Wool (www.campaignforwool.org) 


Preserve to 
rest in peace 


IGHGATE CEMETERY in north 

London has launched two open 
competitions to ensure the resting 
place of figures such as Karl Marx 
and Lucian Freud is preserved for 
future generations. Supporters say 
its monuments are under threat from 
long-term decay and mature, self- 
seeding trees, themselves under stress 
from climate change and pests. 

As a result, the Friends of Highgate 
Cemetery Trust are asking for help 
via the competitions, one of which 
will see landscape designers develop 
a ‘masterplan for the cemetery’. The 
other invites an architectural team 
to investigate projects to conserve 
and enhance structures within the 
cemetery and improve the facilities 
for visitors and staff. 

‘Having saved the site from derelic- 
tion in the 1970s, and secured the 
major monuments, the Friends of High- 
gate Cemetery Trust are now looking 
at how this world-famous resting place 
of so many distinguished people can 





The catacombs beneath Highgate 
Cemetery, now in need of support 


be conserved and enhanced for future 
generations, says chairman Martin 
Adeney. “We are seeking the most 
imaginative practitioners to work with 
us in developing a new landscape 
vision that can sensitively respond to 
the history and character of Highgate 
Cemetery. We will ensure the ceme- 
tery remains the place of enchantment 
that so many people value, where 
a carefully tended natural environment 
provides sanctuary for those buried 
here and their loved ones, as well as 
the thousands who visit.’ For more 
details of the competition, visit www. 
highgatecemetery.org/competitions 









| Country Mouse 
| Things are looking up 


HAD to visit an optician in London the day before 

lockdown ended and we moved into a new state 
of tiers for fears. The capital was blissfully empty 
and I was reminded that the joys of walking and 
absorbing has as much a place in a city as it does 
in the countryside. If you look upwards in London, 
wonders reveal themselves everywhere. 

The following day brought an explosion of activity, 
as seemingly everyone emerged from their houses 
to eat, drink and buy Christmas presents—albeit 
under strict regulations. It was an end to winter’s 
hibernation for humans, although I fear the Govern- 
ment may, at some point, want to put us all back 
to sleep again. 

A friend who runs a local surgery in Barnes 
is pondering how her practice will cope with having 
to give 1,000 innoculations a day once the vaccine 
arrives. We will all need to be tolerant and celebrate 
our Britishness in being world-renowned experts 
in the art of queuing. There may be a light at the 
end of the tunnel, but it is going to be a long jour- 
ney to reach it. Back in Hampshire, the bulbs 
and snowdrops are beginning to poke through the 
earth and I feel reassured that, whatever else, 
Nature is not stopping. MH 


SF 
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Town Mouse | 
Sleep as a solution | 


INCE the start of term in September, sending 
the children off to school every morning has 

been one of the rituals that has lent life a veneer 
of normality. Alas, no more. At 9.21am on Wednesday 
—just as England at large was emerging from its 
second general lockdown-—I got a text message 
stating: ‘There is a confirmed case of coronavirus 
in the class. Please collect your child immediately.’ 
I joined a small group of disconsolate parents stand- 
ing by the school gates a little while later, all of them 
frantically trying to reorganise their days by text, 
email and phone. The mood was philosophical and 
several had done this multiple times already. 

Listening to their experiences of trying to keep 
active and healthy children at home for up to two 
weeks—as we all hope our experience will be— 
did not inspire confidence. The children were, by 
contrast, clearly delighted to find their Wednesday 
transformed. As I walked back with my own child, 
I tried to impress on them the challenge of being 
confined to the house for two weeks and the need 
to plan the days ahead. 

‘Don’t worry, I was reassured earnestly, ‘if filling 
the day becomes a problem, I can always sleep in 
for a couple of hours every morning. JG 
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Quiz of the week 


1) A pannier is either a basket or an 
element of which item of clothing? 
2) What sort of animal was Beatrix 
Potter’s Jeremy Fisher’? 

3) Nociceptive, neuropathic, 
phantom, psychogenic and incident 
are all forms of what? 

4) What prefix can be added to each 
of the following to form five new words: 
habit, jury, sect, stance and tense? 
5) Broadcaster Channel 4 has its 
headquarters in London and which 
other UK city? 


A a" rm amer mms gi Doo: 
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١ Word of the wee 


i Centiday (noun) 
` One hundredth of one day 
.. (14 minutes and 24 seconds) 
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100 years ago in 


COUNTRY LIFE 


December 11, 1920 





N spite of Bird Preservation 

Acts and Societies, the work 
of destruction goes on. Last week 
a man, who has been engaged 
in the 'art' for many years, was 
prosecuted and the case proved. 
The accused pleaded ignorance 
of the law and the case was dis- 
missed with costs, four shillings! 
A short time ago, an osprey was 
shot in Kent and all round these 
coasts is a ring of collectors who 
destroy almost every rare bird. 
A meal of cold lead and a home 
in a glass case is all that this 
‘land of heroes’ has to offer these 
charming visitors. I never read 
of the killing of these beautiful 
creatures without thinking of 
Shakespeare’s lines: ‘For he being 
dead, with him is beauty slain, 
And, beauty dead, black chaos 
comes again. —Ralph Robinson 


1) A skirt 2) A frog 3) Pain 4) In 5) Leeds 
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Oh, the agony! 


Resident agony uncle 
Kit Hesketh-Harvey 
solves your dilemmas 





Dog days 


Having grown up in a pet-free house, 
I always dreamed of having a dog and 


recently got a puppy. I was so excited, but 
it refuses to toilet outside, barks at all hours 
and has destroyed most of the furniture. 
I only really like it when it's asleep and 
don't know if I can continue to co-habit. 
T. F., Essex 


Pet-accustomed or pet-free: the difference 
between households is Montague and Capulet. 

It’s a brave jump and I applaud your honesty in 
confessing its difficulty (which is considerable: 
a veteran dog-owner would never write ‘to toilet’). 
Hold hard, my dear. Give it another month. Enrol 
in one of the two dozen dog-obedience classes 
listed by the Kennel Club in Essex, such as the 
Wiggly Dog Club of Colchester. No shame in doing 
SO, even as you realise that it is you, rather than the 
dog, being licked into shape. Alternatively, apply 
to reality-TV producers desperate for content. 
Give it only a month, mind—a traumatised pet 
is harder to rehouse. If tails still aren't wagging, 
blame it all, like Donny Osmond, on puppy love. 















Time to buy 


Fantasia 
hummingbird === 
Christmas 
decoration, £7.50, 
Ella James (01572 
759190; www. 
ellajames.co.uk) 
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‘I must stop feeling 
so deeply but I must 


Large hamper 
deluxe, £50, The 
Cheddar Gorge 
Cheese Company 
(01934 742810; 
X www.cheadar 

ll online.co.uk) 













Jane coin purse 

in Bumblebee 
Garden, £44.95 (with 
free personalisation), 
Will Bees Bespoke 
(01548 842119; www. 
willbeesbespoke.com) 


not be numb; I must 
move on but I must not 
forget; I must be happy 
but not reject sadness; 

I must embrace but 
not cling; I must deal 

with but not dwell 
on... I must be gentle 
with myself but I must 
be strong’ 


Postscript, 
Cecelia Ahern 
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Book of the week 





Follies, Rory Fraser (Zuleika, £14.99) 

After studying Alexander Pope at Oxford, the young artist-historian took 

to the road with his sketchbook in search of the idiosyncratic buildings 

he describes as ‘focal points for architecture, landscape and literature’. 

The result is an attractive and refreshingly youthful travel journal that takes 
us on an architectural tour of 25 English follies, from Elizabethan Freston 
Tower in the Fens to Victor Pasmore’s Modernist Apollo Pavilion at Peterlee, 
Co Durham. Full of ideas, wit and fantasy, it would make a delightful gift. 


Alamy 











Inthe spotlight 
Muntjac (Muntiacus reevesi) 





Skulking in the undergrowth of many a wood— 
particularly in the South-East of England— 

is a diminutive interloper of the past 100-plus 
years: the gingery-brown Chinese muntjac 
deer, no larger than the average dog. Named 
after the naturalist and plant collector John 
Reeves (1774-1856), this ‘barking deer’ 
stands about 18in tall at the shoulder, 
with a slightly hunched back, D 
angular head, ridged, darkly 
streaked face and pale belly. 
Bucks have characteristic 
upper canines, protruding 
downwards like tusks, and 
short, unbranched antlers. 






The first pair from China arrived at the 
fledgling London Zoo in 1838, after which they 
took the fancy of several landowners with 
private menageries. In fact, two species 
of muntjac were initially introduced, but it was 
Muntiacus reevesi that thrived. Those at Woburn 
Abbey, Bedfordshire, were released 
into the estate woods in 1901, having 
r j failed to do well in captivity. Feral 
9 Chinese muntjac have now spread 

throughout England and, although 
wary and mainly nocturnal, their coarse 
cry is familiar, even in suburban gardens, 
where shrubs might be browsed —hence 


À another moniker, ‘Asbo Bambi’. 
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Wines of the week 


Love it or hate it 
Kanonkop, Kadette Cape 
Blend, Stellenbosch, South 
Africa 2018. £11, Tesco, 

alc 1496 

Kanonkop is a renowned 
producer of South Africa's 
love-it or hate-it grape, 
Pinotage. This blends 3796 
Pinotage with Bordeaux 
varieties, so the full-on 
Pinotage effect is toned down. 
Quaffable, with sweet, dark 
fruit and a hint of oak. 


Serve with spicy fare 
Domaine Maby, Prima 
Donna Rosé, Tavel, Rhóne, 
France 2019. £11.95, The 
Wine Society, alc 14.5% 
Tavel is a pink-only appellation 
and this blend of Grenache 
and Cinsault is Maby's top 
cuvée, showing structure, 
concentration and complexity. 
It’s dry, but fruity, packed with 
watermelon, boiled cherry 
sweets, dried herbs and 
strawberry laces. One to enjoy 
with spicy Middle Eastern fare. 


Newly cut grass 

Terra de Asorei, Nai 

e Senora Albarino, Rias 
Baixas, Galicia, Spain 
2019. £14.50, Swig, alc 13% 
This Albariño has white 
blossom, citrus and pear 
on the nose with a touch 
of newly cut grass. Ripe 
yellow apple and crisp 
acidity on the palate with 

a warming mouthfeel, 
followed by a spiced finish. 


A touch of brioche 
Dveri-Pax, Brut, Slovenia 
NV. £20, Appellation Nation, 
alc 12% 

A 100% Furmint sparkling, 
made by the traditional method 
with four years on the lees. 
Freshly picked green apple 
and lemon citrus, crunchy 
yellow apple and lemon 
acidity, together with bitter 
citrus peel and a touch 

of brioche and yeast. 





For more, visit www.decanter.com 


Decanter 
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Letters to the Editor 





Mark Hedges 





Letter of the week 








And so to bed 


PROPOS the question of duvet or sheets (Interiors, 
November 25), my wife and I believe the secret of 
a happy married life is two single duvets on a king-size 
double bed with lovely, crisp linen. This has a number of 
advantages: there is no struggling for your half, it allows 


different weights of duvet to suit individual 
preference and still encourages intimate shar- 
ing of the bed. Dr Philip Evans, Suffolk 


The writer of the letter of the week will 
win a bottle of Pol Roger Brut Réserve 


Champagne 


The story of Christmas 


FTER enjoying your special Advent calendar edition 
(November 25), I was prompted to let you know 
of our quilt show in St Cedma’s Parish Church, Larne, 
Co Antrim. Fourteen of us form the Parish Piecemakers 
group of stitchers and, a couple of years ago, we decided 
to tell the Christmas story in quilts. In 11 months, we 






ladies hand-stitched a wonderful 
show that the public have enjoyed. 
Unfortunately, this year, it isn’t pos- 
sible to invite visitors in, so we have 
put together a virtual tour of the 
exhibition, which is available on our 
Facebook page: @larneglynnraloo. 
Access is available to everyone— 
you don't have to be signed up to 
Facebook! For 15 minutes, you can 
relax, enjoy and marvel at the 
age-old story presented in a new 
and colourful way. Anne Marcus, 
Parish Piecemakers 





Hair of the black dog 


S aresident of Black Dog in Devon 

(it boasts its own phantom black 
dog, obviously), I was interested to read 
about Devon houses that may have 
inspired Conan Doyle’s Baskerville Hall 
(Holmes, sweet Holmes’, November 
25). The obvious candidate is surely 
Brook Manor, Buckfastleigh, home 
of the notorious Richard Cabell, a mur- 
derer and rapist. On his death in 1677, 
a secure mausoleum was built in Buck- 
fastleigh churchyard to stop his ghost 
escaping. According to Revd Sabine 
Baring-Gould, after his burial, ‘fiends 
and black dogs breathing fire raced over 
Dartmoor and surrounded Brook howl- 
ing’ and sometimes, apparently, still 
do. Regrettably, the church has suffered 
in consequence from the depredations 
of body snatchers and satanists, most 
recently in 1992, when it was gutted 
by fire. Hugh Meller, Devon 





New horizons 


HE excellent article on contem- 

porary landscape painting (Nov- 
ember 11), referred to Scottish loca- 
tions, but omitted any example of 
a Scottish artist. I'd like rectify this 
by noting the work of James Morrison, 
who died recently. His distinctive low- 
horizon compositions with impressive 


Blast from the past 


OUR piece | | 3. 
on sofas g 
(Inside track, 
November 16) 
hit the uphol- 
stery tack on the 
head. In 1986, 
I bought a Vic- 
torian drop- 
end sofa, found in the outbuildings 
of a nearby manor house. It cost $25, 
plus a further $400 to re-upholster. 
Last year, after 33 years of welcoming 
backsides of all shapes and sizes, I sent 
it away for another re-upholstering 
—$800, this time. It looks wonderful 
and is still fit for purpose 150 years 
or so after being made. Not only is this 
a plus for the planet, it shows respect 
and appreciation for the quality, skills 
and effort the craftsmen of times gone 
by put into their pieces. This photo- 
graph shows the sofa behind a tailor's 
mannequin, saved from the skip and 
restored for only £5. I don't think gene- 
rations to come will be told by their 
parents: 'Your great-great grandfather 
bought this from Ikea... look after it.' 
Do you? Simon L. Bates, Staffordshire 








cloudscapes were often exhibited at 
The Scottish Gallery in Edinburgh. 
Margaret Campbell, Edinburgh 


Contact us (photographs welcome) 
Email: countrylife.letters 9futurenet.com 
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to letters by post until such time as the Country LIFE offices re-open 
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Off the cuff 


HAT a delight to see David 

Morgan-Hewitt of The Goring 
sporting a five-button cuff ("We'll 
raise a glass or two’, November 25). 
They are so rarely seen nowadays and 
I was always taught that they were 
one of the marks of a true gentleman. 
Jane Moth, Norfolk 


Royal relations 


ENJOYED the feature regarding the 
Fabergé frames and the mystery 
concerning the ladies in the photo- 
graphs (November 25), 
however, I would point 
out that Princess 
Alice of Battenberg 
(pictured left, as 
a baby), mother 
of The Duke of 
Edinburgh, was 
in fact a great- 
granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria, 
not a granddaugh- 
ter. Her parents were 
Princess Victoria of 
Hesse (whose mother was Princess 
Alice, third child of Queen Victoria) 
and Prince Louis of Battenberg. 
Patricia Sanderson, Co Durham 


COUNTRY LIFE 
DECEMBER 16/23 


The grand double issue: robins, 
turkeys and wildcats, seasonal 
stereotypes and sparkling 
snow, The Rev Richard 
Coles, Charlie Mackesy 

and the Editor’s Quiz 
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Not met m for thought 


ARLY last week, the Government 

announced its agricultural policy 

and garnered a good deal of press 

coverage, even if there was noth- 
ing in the proposals that hadn't already been 
revealed in the debates on the Agriculture Bill. 
The response of farmers' representatives 
reflected their concern that there is still pre- 
cious little detail on how the new system will 
work. There is also no willingness to face up 
to the fundamental challenges that these 
changes will make to Britain's food-production 
system. We all welcome the emphasis on 
sustainability and biodiversity, but we still 
need to feed people. There's nothing particu- 
larly sustainable or environmentally friendly 
in importing even more of our food. 

As the Government 
proposes to abolish all 
production support, it's 
not surprising that farm- 
ers are worried about 
their core businesses— 
none of them has ever 
farmed without output 
subsidies. The Common 
Agricultural Policy (CAP) 
is only the most recent 
example of the support systems that have 
been in place since the Second World War. 
What's more, without that CAP support, half 
this country's farms would be loss-making. 

When we replace the CAP with payments 
for so-called *public goods'—access, conserv- 
ation, wildflower meadows, enhanced bio- 
diversity and carbon sequestration—we'll 
have a large number of enterprises that are 
close to insolvency. None of these will have the 
money to provide collateral for the Govern- 
ment grant. That is the problem with 'public 
good' payments—the farmer normally has 
to spend money to get them. 

There may be ways of getting around this 
problem, but, so far, Defra Secretary George 
Eustice has not explained what he intends 
to do. Nor has he spoken of two intrinsic 
difficulties with the ‘public good’ argument. 
First, there’s the question of measurement. 
These services are supposed to be additional 


6 The problem with 
“public good” 
payments 1s that the 
farmer has to spend 
money to get them 9 


to what farmers would otherwise do, but on 
what basis do you measure that addition in 
soil sequestration or public access? 

Then there's the matter of geographical 
fairness. In some parts of the country, there's 
a huge range of environmental action that 
can be taken, particularly where the intrinsic 
beauty of the countryside presents many 
opportunities for conservation and habitat 
restoration. Much harder in others, however. 
simply compare the opportunities in the 
Weald of Kent with those in the flat lands 
of Lincolnshire on either side of the A15. 
How do you make farming viable there with- 
out production support? What are the public 
goods for which you're prepared to pay? 

This brings us back to food. Agricultural 
subsidies have primarily 
been designed to guarantee 
the food supply and keep 
the price down. The cur- 
rent proposals do neither, 
yet both are public goods. 
We need to feed people, 
but we can't do it at a loss, 
nor can we compete with 
produce from countries 
that retain subsidies. This 
means the whole of the EU, as well as 
Norway, Switzerland and, of course, the US, 
where every farm is more heavily subsidised 
than almost anywhere else in the world. 

If we open our gates to their subsidised 
products, especially if they don't have to meet 
our health, environmental and safety standards, 
then British farmers can't compete. If we don't, 
food prices will rise substantially, simply 
because the consumer will have to pay the real 
price for the first time in about 70 years. 

Ignoring these facts won’t make them go 
away, yet the Government has relaunched its 
agricultural policy without answering any 
of these pressing questions. In principle, it’s 
right: public-good payments are excellent and 
subsidising over-production was unacceptable. 
However, the nation still has to be fed and 
farmers need to know how. 


wy Follow @agromenes on Twitter 
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Athena 


Cultural Crusader 


Making 
money work 
(much) 
harder 


AST week, after a month of closure, 

cultural venues and museums 

across the country in tiers one 

and two were able to open their 
doors again. The re-opening in London 
remains limited and has been much less 
triumphal than that over the summer. Many 
theatres and concert venues, of course, 
never opened at all and continue to post- 
pone and cancel events. That’s not true 
in all cases, however, and Athena keenly 
anticipates a performance of A Christmas 
Carol at the Bridge Theatre, London SE1, 
in a few days’ time. 

One reason for the relatively low-key 
re-opening of museums and galleries is 
the very real possibility that they may have 
to close a third time. That might happen 
in the event of a post-Christmas lockdown, 


but it will also be the case if any addi- 
tional areas move into tier three, where 
there is now a requirement to close public 
venues—which was not the case over the 
summer. The impact of diminished visitor 
numbers is also beginning to be felt. This 
year, most major museums have received 
less than 1096 of the numbers they had last 
year. In a sector that has, until recently, 
made its money through expansion, this 
is nothing short of catastrophic. Nor is there 
any immediate hope of a resurgence in sight 
until early summer 2021 at the earliest. 


6 In a time of 
financial difficulty, 
how should the heads 
of cultural institutions 
be paid? 9 


All this inevitably means that cuts are 
on the way. Indeed, the re-opening coin- 
cides with some melancholy changes at 
Historic Royal Palaces, which has been 
very badly hit financially. There is news, 
too, of cuts at the Royal Collection Trust, 
but nowhere is going to be exempt. 


One particular and poisoned issue it will 
raise is the remuneration of executives 
within cultural institutions. In this regard, 
the failure of the Government’s cultural 
rescue package to support freelancers has 
made the differentials of pay enormous. 
That was a problem, for example, high- 
lighted in the autumn at the Royal Opera 
House. Nor, in truth, is this conundrum 
limited to the cultural sector. Still, the 
question remains, in a time of financial 
difficulty, how should the heads of cul- 
tural institutions be paid? 

Another aspect of the same question is 
how many senior executives do you really 
need? The massive expansion of Tate, for 
example, has created four museums in 
what now looks like a very uncomfortable 
and overlapping relationship and manage- 
ment structure. Are those museums really 
one institution and collection coherently 
managed and run under a single director, 
or four? And in London—as Athena sug- 
gested many years ago—should Tate 
Britain and Tate Modern be separated out 
and pursue independent courses? If money 
is short, Tate (not to mention the other 
national museums) must make what there 
is work much harder. In this regard, stream- 
lining senior management teams is one 
task it urgently needs to address. 








The "y we were Photographs from the COUNTRY LIFE archive 
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Peace on Italian earth: 
Michelangelo's soaring 


in Vatican City, Rome, 
is framed by knarled tree 


from the south-east. 


The Country LiFe Picture 
Library contains 120 years’ 
worth of photography and 
articles from the world’s 
leading architectural and 
gardens experts. We are 
delighted to note that works 
are again available to license 
or purchase in print form, 
from £35 plus VAT. 
Please email enquiries 
to clpicturelibrary » 
@futurenet.com — 








lO2 6 hes 25, 
published 
dome of St Peter's Basilica 


trunks in this timeless view 


G. R. Ballance/Country Life Picture Library 


The founder of Whitley Neill Gin, Johnny Neill, is 
W Ly l T i ۴ ۷ i 1 l L | the 8th generation in a family of gin masters going 

back to 1762. He has sourced 29 botanicals from 
1 | M F 31] "a around the world, creating an innovative and 



















award winning range of gins. 5 
y Neill Original Dry Gin, distilled in the City 
lon, is inspired by his travels to Africa and 





s Cape Gooseberry and Baobab Fruit. 
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My favourite painting Sister Teresa Keswick 


Bathsheba at her Bath by Rembrandt 





Bathsheba at her Bath, 1654, 56in by 56in, by Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-69), The Louvre, Paris 





Sister Teresa Keswick has been 
a contemplative Carmelite nun for 
37 years. A former London lawyer, 
she is a skilled embroiderer and 

has a column in The Oldie 


6 This is the finest portrayal 
of sadness that I know. 

We are shown a Bathsheba who 
has hindsight and, therefore, 
knows the consequence of 
David's terrible command. It is 
a command and not a request; 
she is not at liberty to refuse it. 
But there is a second and far 
greater meaning to this picture 
and that is the affection with 
which Rembrandt has painted 
Hendrickje Stoffels. There can 
be few greater privileges for 
any woman than to be seen and 
then revealed by a genius who 
loves her, with a love that is 
a reflection of divine love 9 


John McEwen comments on Bathsheba at her Bath 


HE story appears in Samuel IT: 11, 2: 

| ‘Andit came to passinaneveningtide, 
that David arose from off his bed, and 
walked uponthe roof ofthe king's house: and 
from the roof he saw a woman washing her- 
self; and she was very beautiful to look upon.’ 
King David sent messengers who brought 
her to him and he ‘lay with her’ and she con- 
ceived a child, although she was married 
to the soldier Uriah the Hittite. David pro- 
ceeded to get Uriah killed in battle by 
secretly having him ordered to the front 
and then married the widowed Bathsheba. 


The story ends: ‘But the thing that David 
had done displeased the Lord.’ 

In an earlier version, Rembrandt includes 
a distant view of ‘the king’s house’, but 
Bathsheba seems in a daydream. Here, her 
dilemma is movingly apparent as she pon- 
ders David’s summons in the note he has sent. 
That the model was Rembrandt’s mistress, 
Hendrickje Stoffels, with whom he had 
a child out of wedlock (for which she was 
banished from her congregation), places 
her in empathy with the subject—although 
her decision was willingly made. 


An older female servant, the light catching 
her neck, dries Bathsheba’s feet. The light 
gilds the outline of her red headdress, which 
is barely visible against the glinting embroi- 
dery of a voluminous cloak that emerges 
from the surrounding darkness. The nobility 
of Bathsheba’s sad acceptance made this, 
for Kenneth Clark, the ‘greatest of painters’s 
greatest nude’. Selectors for this page agree 
about Rembrandt’s mastery: this is the 10th 
of his paintings to have been chosen, placing 
him in top spot alongside his Spanish con- 
temporary Velázquez (1599-1660). &.- 
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"Nielsen Scantrack UK value MAT to 03.10.20 


The founder of Whitley Neill Gin, Johnny Neill is the 8th 
generation in a family of gin masters going back to 1762. 
He has sourced 29 botanicals from around the world, 


creating an innovative and award winning range of gins. 


Whitley Neill Rhubarb & Ginger Gin is inspired by his 
memories of rhubarb plants and homemade rhubarb 
crumble at his grandparent's farm. The addition of ginger 
adds a warm twist. 


Mr 


Experience why Whitley Neill is the UK's number 
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Mourne 


Photograph by Dawid Kalisinski Photography 


OR Percy French, no London gold could 
beat the land where ‘the mountains 
of Mourne sweep down to the sea’. His 
song has become the anthem of these 12 peaks, 
topped by 2,790ft Slieve Donard, Northern 
Ireland’s highest point. Millennia of volcanic 
activity, erosion and glacial turbulence created 
the rocky summits, the rounded drumlins to 
the east and the Kilkeel plain on the coast. 
Agriculture and industry have shaped this 
220 square mile emerald chequerboard ever 
since. Cattle and, from the 19th century, sheep 
were grazed on the heights; ‘booley’ huts and 
‘bochts’, sheepfolds, are reminders of when 
families would live with their herds in summer. 
Many people were skilled in stone dressing: 
Mourne granite is said to have ‘paved Lanca- 
shire’ and, in London, the Albert Memorial sits 
on apiece of Ballymagreehan granite quarried 
outside Castlewellan. The Mourne Wall, 8ft 
tall and 3ft thick, stretching 22 miles over 
15 summits, was built in 1904-22 to define the 
catchment area for the Silent Valley Reservoir. 
When demand outstripped supply, the Binnian 
Tunnel was dug to divert water from Annalong 
Valley to the reservoir. Working by candle- 
light, men bore 21⁄2 miles under Slieve Binnian, 
meeting only inches apart in the middle. 
Sacred places abound, from Neolithic 
dolmens to a souterrain at Binder’s Cove. 
St Patrick himself is said to have founded St 
Mary’s Church at the foot of Slieve Donard and 
Mass was held on Altataggart rock. Legendary 
Finn McCool crushed his enemy, Scottish giant 
Ruiscaire, with the Cloughmore Stone and the 
Normans built fortifications from Dundrum to 
Greencastle. Near Newcastle, a barbican gate- 
way leads to Tollymore, since 1955 a public 
forest park, where Viscount Limerick, later Earl 
of Clanbrassill, engaged Thomas Wright, the 
18th-century ‘wizard of Durham’, to build fairy- 
tale bridges and follies. Arboreal treasures 
include a 270-year-old Picea abies Clanbras- 
siliana and an avenue of Deodar cedars; 
Tollymore oak adorned the interiors of RMS 
Titanic, built in nearby Belfast. OP. 


Myriad habitats, from Carlingford 
Lough to upland heath, blanket bog 
to saltmarsh, ensure rich biodiver- 
sity, with wildlife including sandwich 
terns, otters, bird's nest orchids 
and marsh fritillary butterflies 


Watertown, built to house the men 
working on the reservoir, had the first 
electric street lighting in Ireland and 

a policeman called Constable Lawless 
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NATURE'S RARE JEWELS 
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AROLSIDE is tucked away in the 

sheltered valley of the Leader Water 

as it flows south into the Tweed 

near Melrose. Descending the 

present drive from the east, the first glimpse 

of the house is of a dignified Palladian frontage, 

five bays wide and three storeys high, with 

tiers of sash windows and a porch—a later 

addition—in the centre (Fig 1). Framing this 

frontage are symmetrical lower wings and 

behind a lower extension, still Georgian in 
appearance, but not at all symmetrical. 

The history of Carolside and its estate is 

cloaked in uncertainty, which makes it dif- 

ficult to be definite about very much of its 


50 


history at all. That makes one particular 
architectural insight about the house all the 
more important: that five-bay centrepiece 
is clearly derived from Isaac Ware’s design 
for Chesterfield House, Mayfair, built in 
1748-49 and demolished in 1937. Although 
now little remembered, this townhouse of the 
Earls of Chesterfield was greatly admired in 
its day and its facade also informed the design 
of Gunsgreen House on the Berwickshire 
coast at Eyemouth, datable to the early 1750s 
(Country LIFE, January 27, 2010). The anony- 
mous architect of the facade at Carolside need 
not have visited London to see it, as it was 
extensively illustrated in Ware’s massive tome 





A Complete Body of Architecture (Fig 2), 
published in 1756-57, which exercised notable 
influence north of the Border. 

No less significant is the fact that the flank- 
ing wings seem definitely of a different phase 
to the centre block, neo-Classical, rather 
than Palladian. The tripartite windows in the 
wings are very similar to those on Leader- 
vale, a delightful small house on the other 
bank of the Leader that at one point formed 
part of the Carolside estate. There is neither 
firm date nor architect for Leadervale, but 
there is a further comparison to be made 
with Gledswood House a few miles away, 
a villa of about 1805. In all three cases, 


shallow segmental bays on the side elevations 
give added interest to the rooms within. 

It is with these connections and dates in 
mind that we must consider what is known 
of the history of Carolside, which is first 
recorded as a tower house in the Blaeu Atlas 
of Scotland in 1654. The tower may appear 
in the background of a watercolour signed 
by W. Wilson and dated 1799. This shows the 
Georgian front without wings, but, confus- 
ingly, the five-bay front does not resemble that 
which presently exists. It may merely be that 
the artist has drastically simplified what he 
saw for artistic reasons, yet the bridge close 
to the house is accurately represented. 


Fig 1 above: The main front of Carolside. 
Fig 2 below: Ware’s engraving of Chester- 
field House, which inspired the design 








The 1799 watercolour gives the owner of 
Carolside as James Hume and it has often been 
assumed that he was responsible for making 
it the house it still largely is. Hume may have 
had Scottish ancestors, but he was born in 
1747 in Charleston, South Carolina, and, 
having probably been schooled in London 
and trained at the Inner Temple, returned to 
make his career as a lawyer on the far side 
of the Atlantic. There, he rose to be acting 
attorney-general and a member of the royal 
council in Georgia (of which his uncle Sir 
James Wright was the last royal governor). 

At the Revolution in 1776, he moved to the 
British colony of East Florida, where he > 
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Fig 3: The spacious front hall was probably created by knocking together the original entrance passage and two reception rooms 


bought extensive estates; he was chief justice 
there from 1779 until loyalist administrators 
were finally evacuated in 1785/86. 

At this point, he returned to London and 
spent some time negotiating with the new US 
authorities for compensation for the proper- 
ties in Florida and the Carolinas of which 
events had deprived him; in 1785, he claimed 
£13,843 and was awarded $5,610, together 
with an annuity of $200. This money, albeit 
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much less than he hoped for, perhaps helped 
enable him to contemplate buying a country 
estate. Having first moved to Edinburgh, 
where he is recorded in 1788, he embarked 
on the purchase of Carolside. 
Frustratingly, it is not known exactly 
when Hume acquired the estate from its 
previous owner, James Lauder, who was 
known as ‘Beau’ for his fancy dress sense. 
The sale is said to have been completed in 


1795, which seems extraordinarily late to 
be building a copy of Chesterfield House. 
Perhaps, therefore, Beau Lauder is the man 
more likely to have built the Palladian centre- 
piece. He had inherited Carolside from his 
immensely rich father, John Lauder, a major 
shareholder in the Bank of Scotland, in 
1768, which seems more plausible both in 
terms of date and as an occasion to upgrade 
the existing house. 





As to who might have adapted Ware’s 
design for Lauder, one possibility might be 
John or James Adam, to whom the adapta- 
tion at Gunsgreen House, carried out in the 
early 1750s, has been attributed. Another 
possibility, closer to hand, might have been 
James Nisbet of Kelso, whose 1761 design 
for Ednam House in the town also draws on 
Ware’s work (as it happens, his unexecuted 
design for another Scottish client, James 
Murray of Broughton House, at Cally House 
in Dumfries and Galloway). 
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Fig 4: A detail of the dining-room chimneypiece, with its American alligators and eagle 


If the new house was only five bays wide, 
it might, like a townhouse, have had a fairly 
narrow entrance hall flanked by two reception 
rooms. Alternatively, as suggested by the 
grand treatment of the first-floor windows, 
Carolside may have possessed a raised piano 
nobile. In the later 18th century, however, the 
latter option would have been considered an 
almost impossibly old-fashioned design for 
a country house (although it was how houses 
in the Edinburgh New Town and, indeed, in 
London and Bath, functioned). 


In any event, the addition of wings, osten- 
sibly to contain two proper reception rooms, 
was, no doubt, a later-Georgian response to the 
situation. The entire central five bays were 
probably knocked together on the ground 
floor to make a spacious hall (Fig 3), with the 
drawing room to the left and the dining room 
to the right (the thickness of the walls between 
the entrance hall and the reception rooms 
suggests they were originally exterior walls). 

Both reception rooms exhibit the restrained 
simplicity of the Regency in their refined > 


Fig 5: The double-aspect dining room, which retains its original decorative features 
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mouldings and plain ceilings. In the drawing 
room, the main accent is the chimneypiece 
inlaid with delicate scagliola patterns in the 
so-called ‘Bossi’ manner popular in late- 
Georgian Ireland (Fig 8). This reflects the 
fact that it originated at Barons Court, the 
seat of the Dukes of Abercorn in Northern 
Ireland, where Lady Mary Gilmour, who lived 
at Carolside with her husband Sir John Gil- 
mour in the mid 20th century, grew up. 
The dining room has its original decorative 
features, most notably a chimneypiece and 
flanking doorcases (Fig 5). These are embel- 
lished with motifs probably executed in 
‘composition’ (a thermoplastic mix of chalk, 
glue size and other additives) on a pine ground, 
then painted over in thin layers. 
Chimneypieces of this particular kind 
were a speciality of Richard Foster of Edin- 
burgh and his son and, although poorly 
documented, examples survive not only in 
Scotland (there is one almost certainly by 
Foster at Leadervale, for instance) but on the 
other side of the Atlantic—for example in 
Province House, Nova Scotia, and in various 
houses in Charleston, South Carolina. 


6 The motifs reflect 
Humests life: thistles for 
Scotland and alligators, 
dolphins and eagles for 
his American career 9 


The motifs at Carolside seem to have been 
personalised to combine motifs reflecting 
Hume’s life: sprays of thistles for his Scottish 
roots and, more interesting, alligators, dol- 
phins and eagles for his American career. 
The alligators are not entirely convincing, but 
the Fosters had, presumably, never clapped 
eyes on such a creature (Fig 4). 

The bridge behind the house can certainly 
be dated to the mid 1790s, when Hume bought 
land to the west of the river for a new drive 
that would have necessitated its construc- 
tion (Fig 7). The detail can be compared 
to that on the much bigger Teviot Bridge 
at Kelso, built in 1794-95 to designs by the 
bridge specialist Alexander Stevens Snr. 
Stevens died in 1796 down in Lancaster (where 
he was supervising construction of the Lune 
aqueduct), but it is conceivable that his son 
Alexander, who was based in Edinburgh, 


Fig 6 top left: The central passage, leading 
to the bow-fronted sitting room. Fig 7 left: 
The 1790s bridge, perhaps by Alexander 
Stevens Snr. His son and namesake 

possibly designed the wings of the house 
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Fig 6: The drawing-room chimney 


may subsequently have been employed to 
design the wings for Carolside. They have been 
compared to Monreith House in Dumfries and 
Galloway (1791-94), for which the younger 
Alexander was certainly responsible. 

One assumption, encouraged perhaps by 
the 1799 watercolour, is that the Palladian 
block was added in front of an earlier build- 
ing, which thereby became subsidiary to it. 
However, an estate map of 1826 represents 
the house as a simple rectangle with nothing 
behind it, so the likelihood is that Hume 
demolished any structures at the rear when 
he added the wings. This idea seems to be 
endorsed by a photograph taken immedi- 
ately after a serious fire in 1935, which shows 
a view straight through the centre block 
with nothing at the back, and also by a 1928 
snapshot of the Carolside Cricket Club with 
the house in the background. 

It would seem, therefore, that the Georgian 
house had a clear-cut footprint, with the 
service rooms (kitchen and so on) in the 






piece is in th 


semi-subterranean basement where they are 
now. The main staircase must have been quite 
cramped and it is now impossible to say 
where and how it was fitted in; perhaps it rose 
out of the central hall. The post-fire rebuild, 
carried out for the then owners Col and 
Mrs Ferguson, gave the opportunity to add 
a slightly more spacious one in the tactful 
rear extension, which also provided a central 
hallway leading to the new library and bow- 
fronted sitting room at the rear (Fig 6). 
Hume and his wife are known to have 
revisited America in 1803 shortly after Con- 
gress voted to pay further compensation to 
unspecified British Loyalist creditors and it 
may be that some of this paid for the addition 
of the wings to Carolside. However, financial 
difficulties seem to have arisen in the 1820s; 
indeed Hume was declared bankrupt in 
1832/33, and was living across the Leader 
Water at Leadervale when he died in 1839 
at the great age of 92. In 1825, he seems to 
have been sharing Carolside with Sir James 


manner. This example came from Barons 
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Alexander Wright Bt, the unmarried great 
grandson of his uncle from Georgia days. 

Post-Hume, Carolside was sold to the Innes 
family, from whom it descended by inherit- 
ance until 1947, when it was purchased by 
the Gilmours. Since 1990, it has been the 
home of Anthony and Rose Foyle, who have 
restored, decorated and furnished the house 
with love and taste. 

Appropriately, given her Christian name, 
Mrs Foyle has gradually developed the oval 
walled garden (shown, together with the 
bridge, on the 1826 estate map) as a home for 
the national collection of Gallica roses she 
has built up, as well as enhancing the wider 
garden (COUNTRY LIFE, August 7, 2013). The 
Foyles’ talented artist son William, although 
mainly based in London, spends a good deal 
of time at Carolside, where he has a studio 
and loves the light, and his striking can- 
vases enliven the walls. ®_ 
Acknowledgements: Anthony Foyle, Ian 
Gow, David Black 
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HERE’S something a little unnerv- 

ing about the birds that appear in 

our best-loved literature—and it’s 

not only the hysteria of squawking, 
honking and gobbling, the flying feathers 
or even the menacing beaks. There’s their 
disconcerting ability to talk (actually talk, 
no literary permission required...) and 
superior aerial view of life on dry land, but, 
perhaps most of all, it’s their tendency to 
symbolise something much greater than they 
seem. Cosier creatures might be scattered 
throughout literature as cheery extras, but 
not so with birds—they are a much-used tool 
for moral tales. Stumble across a feathered 
beast and they'll almost always have some- 
thing to say and a message to share. 


The Dodo 

When four birds appear aboard a boat in Alzce’s 
Adventures in Wonderland, mimicking the 
first time the story was told, in the summer 
of 1862, to the Liddell girls, the Dodo serves 
as a caricature of the author Lewis Carroll: 
with his stammer, he would supposedly mis- 
pronounce his real name, Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson, as Do-do-dodgson. It is the impos- 
ing Dodo who proposes the Caucus-race to 
dry off the animals drenched by Alice’s pool 
of tears. With no start, finish or apparent route 
and, confusingly, everyone as winners (‘Alice 
thought the whole thing very absurd, but 
they all looked so grave that she did not dare 
laugh’), it’s been deemed a not-so-subtle stab 
at the circus of 19th-century politics. 


Henny Penny 

Once you've mastered the tongue-twister cast 
list of this folk tale (Henny Penny, Goosey 
Poosey, Ducky Daddles, Cocky Locky, Turkey 
Lurkey), belt up for a life lesson. ‘Help, help 
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Facing page: Lewis Carroll in bird form: Alice's Dodo. Above: Nothing fazed Jonathan 
Livingston Seagull, even Hollywood in 1973. Below: The credulous cast of Henny Penny 


the sky is falling!’ cries Henny Penny (Chicken 
Little in the US), when an acorn drops from 
a passing bird’s beak and bops her on the head. 
On her quest to tell the king, she rallies her 
fellow fowl and, depending on which version 
you read, greedy Foxy Loxy either lures them 
into his den—‘Now who wants to go first?’ 
he purrs—and eats them or they safely reach 
the king, who assures them that the only 
thing to fall from the sky is rain. Either way, 
it’s a cautionary tale against fearmongering 
that seems particularly pertinent today. 


Jonathan Livingston Seagull 

There's alot to admire about Richard Bach's 
protagonist Jonathan Livingston Seagull, 
‘no ordinary bird’ and something of a pioneer 


in the art of self-help. ‘Most gulls don’t bother 
to learn more than the simplest facts of flight 
—how to get from shore to food and back 
again... For this gull, though, it was not eating 
that mattered, but flight. More than anything 
else, Jonathan Livingston Seagull loved to fly.’ 
The seagull’s quest for perfection may have 
failed to endear him to other birds—‘even his 
parents were dismayed as Jonathan spent 
whole days alone, making hundreds of low- 
level glides—but the story flew off the shelves. 
In 1972, it topped The New York Times best- 
seller list, where it stayed for 38 weeks. 


The Pelly 
The Ladderless Window-Cleaning Company 
(with a giraffe as the ladder, a pelican as > 
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the bucket and a monkey as the cleaner) has 
a change of fortune when it lands the gig 
of cleaning the Duke of Hampshire’s 677- 
windowed house (‘not counting the green 
house’) and catching the dangerous ‘Cobra’ 
cat burglar in the process. ‘This clever bird, 
this brilliant burglar-catching creature has 
saved the day! The bounder’s in his beak!’ 
hailed the Duke, in Roald Dahl’s 1985 story 
The Giraffe and the Pelly and Me. There 
was, however, a glitch; the burglar’s bullet 
made a hole in the pelican’s beak, hampering 
its water-holding capacity. ““Don’t you worry 
about that, my dear Pelly,” said the Duke, 
patting him on the beak. “My chauffeur will 
soon put a patch on it the same way he mends 
the tyres on the Rolls."' 


The Raven 

Inky-black plumage, a croaking call and 
a diet of carrion make the raven an irresistibly 
eerie bird—the ideal candidate to descend 
mysteriously on the distraught lover in 
Edgar Allan Poe's 1845 poem and trace the 
narrator's descent into madness. It soon 
dawns on him that the bird, with its ill omen, 
is here to stay: 'And the Raven, never flitting, 
still is sitting, still is sitting... And his eyes 
have all the seeming of a demon's that is 
dreaming. Throw into the mix a raven's 
ability to talk—in this case, uttering only 
the word ‘nevermore’—and it’s the perfect 
storm to fill you with terror. 


The Owl 
The allure of a man with a guitar should 
never be underestimated. It’s no wonder the 
Pussy-Cat in Edward Lear’s 1871 poem hap- 
pily sailed away ‘for a year and a day’ to get 
married, after "The Owl looked up to the stars 
above/And sang to a small guitar/ “O lovely 
Pussy! O Pussy, my love/ What a beautiful 
Pussy you are."' A fine piece of Victorian non- 
sense verse, The Owl and the Pussy- 
Cat should perhaps be spared scrutiny 
—but we won't stop envying the care- 
freelives of the voyaging sweethearts. 


Billina 
‘Plucky’ best describes the com- 
panion Dorothy Gale finds herself 
with when she seeks refuge on a float- 
ing chicken coop, after being 

blown into the sea on 

a voyage to Australia 
in L. Frank Baum's 
1907 Ozma of Oz. 
The fat, yellow 
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Above: The 11 swan brothers of Princess Elisa. Below: Indefatigable, plain-speaking 


Billina. Facing page: It’s now hard to imagine any pirate worth his gold without a parrot 


hen has sass—and tolerates no nonsense. 
‘Goodness me! How queer you are, Dorothy!’ 
she contends, having been shamed for break- 
fasting on ants, sand-bugs and a tiny crab. 
‘Live things are much fresher and more whole- 
some than dead ones, and you humans eat all 
sorts of dead creature.’ Even Dorothy’s insist- 
ence on changing her name from Bill to Billina 
(‘When I was first hatched out no one could 
tell whether I was going to be a hen or a roo- 
ster; so the little boy at the farm where I was 
born called me Bill,’ the hen explains) fails 
to ruffle her feathers. ‘Oh, I don’t mind it in 
the least. It doesn’t matter at all what you call 
me, so long as I know the name means ME.’ 


The birds of Tess of the d’Urbervilles 
Ignore the birds that litter Thomas Hardy’s 
classic at your peril. From the moment Tess 
begins tending the fowls on the d’ Urberville 
estate, they're deployed at every possible 
turn to make the novel’s darkest 
moments a little darker. When 
our heroine comes across a flock 
of dead and dying pheasants, she 
| sees ‘their rich plumage dabbled 
with blood; some were dead, some 
feebly moving their wings, some 
staring up at the sky, some pulsat- 
ing feebly, some contorted, 
some stretched out— 
all of them were 
writhing in agony’. 
1 The grim encoun- 
=~ ter is an unnerving 
a foreshadow of Tess’s 
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imminent death—and an echo of her brutal 
suffering at the hands of Alec d'Urberville. 


Captain Flint 

Perched aboard Long John Silver's shoulder, 
nibbling seeds and trilling ‘pieces of eight!’ 
or 'stand by to go about', Captain Flint com- 
pletes the now cartoon-worthy picture of 
a pirate crafted by Robert Louis Stevenson 
in Treasure Island. With a crutch under his 
left arm, ‘hopping about upon it like a bird’, 
Long John Silver spins embellished tales about 
the parrot’s buccaneer past to protagonist Jim 
Hawkins: “Now, that bird,” he would say, “is, 
maybe, two hundred years old, Hawkins— 
they lives forever mostly; and if anybody’s seen 
more wickedness, it must be the devil him- 
self... She was at the boarding of the viceroy 
of the Indies out of Goa, she was; and to look 
at her you would think she was a babby.”’ 


The Wild Swans 

If living with 11 brothers wasn't sufficiently 
admirable, Princess Elisa sets out to reverse 
a spell cast on them by their wicked new 
stepmother in Hans Christian Andersen's 1838 
fairy tale The Wild Swans. Banishing the 
princes into the world to earn their own living, 
the new queen cries: “Fly like great birds, who 
have no voice.” But she could not make them 
ugly as she wished, for they were turned into 
eleven beautiful wild swans.’ The path to 
returning her brothers to human form is pre- 
dictably rocky for Elisa—and spinning 11 coats 
out of nettles to break the spell is a lesson 
in self-sacrifice if ever there was one. ®_ 
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HEN Nicola Murray posits 

a policy to promote wooden 

toys in the political satire 

The Thick Of It, the flus- 
tered MP is derided for her impromptu war 
on the plastic contents of toy boxes. Amid 
growing reports about the amount of plastic 
in our seas, our Rt Hon fictional friend has 
a point (‘Let’s get back to wood. Simple 
wooden toys for simple... It’s very early 
days’). Although the concept of a return to 
wooden toys clearly felt outlandish to those 
screenwriters, some 10 years ago, we have 
since become better educated about the long- 
term impact that our choices can have on the 
environment. Plastic is out and sustainable 
materials—such as wood—are in, inspiring 
a new generation of toymakers. 

‘I cannot bear plastic toys, asserts Karen 
Mazurek, co-founder of Little Country Cooks, 
the boutique East Sussex supplier of mini- 
ature wooden toy stoves (see box). ‘If a toy 
is going to be part of your home, it needs to 
be beautiful—not something you rush to 
put away every time someone comes over.’ 
You certainly would keep Mrs Mazurek’s tiny 
replica Agas out on display; these delightful 
creations are so convincing that people 
often ask whether they are working models 
(they aren't). When my children were little, 
I was looking for a play kitchen and the only 
ones I could find were flimsy and looked as 
if they wouldn't last very long, she elabor- 
ates. ‘My husband and I made a toy wooden 
stove based on our Aga and our children 
played with it for years.’ 

The couple initially sold the stoves to 
order through their local toy shop. When 
production increased—and, sadly, the toy 
shop closed—sales moved online. “We used 
to make each one ourselves, but we now 
have help with that side of things,’ explains 
Mrs Mazurek, who assures me that the items 
are all handmade in England. There are, 
however, certain drawbacks to using wood. 

_ ‘The stoves aren't light—they're not 





the sort of thing you'll move very often,’ she 
warns. The small production line is also 
reflected in the price: at $345, these toys 
are investment pieces, made to pass down 
through the generations. 

Toys that encourage imaginative, 'real- 
life' play have always been popular, parti- 
cularly those that mimic day-to-day activi- 
ties. Many of these replica gadgets are now 
sold in wooden formats, rather than plastic, 
from barbecues to ironing boards. English 


And he made them two by two: David 
Plagerson creates wooden arks (facing 
page) filled with every kind of animal 


Heritage even sells a wooden toy espresso 
machine ($30, www.english-heritageshop. 
org.uk), complete with teeny wooden pods— 
the perfect training ground for teaching your 
child to make the morning coffee. 

Of course, ‘wood’ doesn’t automatically 
mean ‘good’. Any mass-produced product 
is Still subject to complex supply chains and, 
often, the final item will have clocked up 
many air miles before it reaches the shop 
window (or, more likely, your screen). > 





There is also enormous variety in the 
types of wood used for toymaking. Not all 
manufacturers use materials from sustain- 
ably managed forests—that is, dedicated 
areas where trees are strategically replaced. 
Because toys need to be relatively hard- 
wearing, they tend to be made from hard- 
woods, including maple, birch and beech. 
These are slower-growing trees, unlike soft- 
woods, such as pine and fir. It is, therefore, 
critical that they come from properly main- 
tained areas. That wooden push-along 
Winnie-the-Pooh may eventually decompose 
(depending on how it has been finished) in 
a way that its plastic counterparts never 
will, but its purchase isn’t necessarily envi- 
ronmentally friendly. 

‘Our understanding about sustainable 
wood is improving,’ assures David Plagerson, 
who makes exquisite, hand-carved toys from 
his garden workshop in Devon. ‘I buy my 
wood from a farmer in Dartmoor who sea- 
sons his own timber.’ ‘Seasoning’ is the 
drying process once the tree has been felled; 
it can take several years for hardwoods such 
as oak to be properly prepared, although 
kilns can expedite the process. ‘I mainly use 
limewood, which is popular with carvers,’ > 
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Above: Non-toxic paint is a must for small 
children’s toys. Right: The artist at rest 
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The Rev Richard Coles’s Leader, the Editor’s Quiz, Charlie 
Mackesy’s inspiring drawings, King’s College Cambridge's choirmaster, 
Tom Parker Bowles'’s favourite ham recipe, Christmas memories 
and stereotypes, giant crossword and much, much more 





Into the toybox: 
where to buy traditional toys 


Benjamin Pollock's Toyshop, Covent 
Garden, London WC2 (020-7379 7866; 
www.pollocks-coventgarden.co.uk) 


‘If you love art, folly or the bright eyes 

of children, speed to Pollock’s,’ wrote 
Robert Louis Stevenson about Benjamin 
Pollock’s Toyshop. The emporium has 
long been admired for its miniature thea- 
tres (right), which include reproductions 
from around the world 


Semmalina Starbags, Westminster, 
London SW1 (020-7730 9333; 
www.semmalinastarbags.com) 


This boutique—run by sisters Emma 
Forbes and Sarah Standing— stocks 

a mix of traditional and contemporary 
children's clothes and toys, as well as the 
eponymous party bags, which are packed 
with favours and can be customised to 
almost any specification 





he continues. ‘It has a very even grain and 
isn't too hard or too delicate.’ 

Mr Plagerson turns dull logs into arks, 
farms and circuses, filled with neatly painted 
animals. The ark is his signature piece and 
gave his business, Noah’s Ark Toys, its name. 
This love of arks grew from a visit to the 
V&A Museum of Childhood in Bethnal Green, 
London E2, which holds a large collection 
in its archive. Mr Plagerson began making 
one for his daughter back in the 1970s, 
sparking a decades-long pastime. 

‘There’s something timeless about an ark,’ 
he reflects. ‘Being able to hold something 
in your hand and use your imagination is 
a great skill, rather than relying on some- 
thing ready-made on a screen—creativity 
is an important element in play.’ His arks 
are equally popular with grown-up children, 
too: some 30 years after making one for 
a young client, the customer has recently 
returned to commission another ark for his 
own child. These are pieces that you won't 
want to hide in the nursery. 'My training 
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Crocodile Toys, Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire (01285 656050; 
www.crocodiletoys.com) 


The Cotswolds’ premiere toyshop has 
recently made a move towards stocking 
ethically produced items that have been 
made from sustainable materials—there’s 
no plastic to be found in its range, which 
includes everything from board games 

to make-your-own face-covering kits 


Noah’s Ark Toys (01803 866786; www. 
noahsarktoys.co.uk) 

One-time farmer and teacher David 
Plagerson’s beautiful toys include 

farm sets, circus scenes and various 
limited-edition Noah's Arks, carved 

from a variety of locally sourced wood, 
including apple, pear, sycamore, 

cherry and black walnut. All are 
handmade at his Devon workshop 


Teganau Tegid Toys (0/815 784728; 
www.tegidtoys.wales) 


Bala-based David Griffith makes a range 
of igsaws and push-or-pull-along toys, 
including wheeled dinosaurs, hedgehogs 
and dragons. The former carpenter and 
joiner also offers personalised items, 
such as wooden name puzzles and 
trains, finished with non-toxic paint 


Little Country Cooks (01342 824500; 
www.littlecountrycooks.co.uk) 1 


Take role play to the next level with %4 
Little Country Cooks' adorable 
handmade wooden Agas (/eft) 
produced in East 505567-56 


is as a painter, so there's a strong aesthetic 
element in my toys,’ agrees Mr Plagerson, 
modestly, “but they aren’t ornaments—they 
are made to be played with.’ 

The act of making wooden toys is as 
magical as playtime with the toy itself. 
These artisans have long been celebrated 
in popular culture, from the classic story 
of Italian wood carver Geppetto, who cre- 
ates the mischievous puppet 
Pinocchio—immortalised 

















Today’s 
wooden toys 
even include 
espresso 
machines, 
from English 
Heritage 


free-standing stoves encourage imagina- 
tive interaction and come with a range of 
culinary accessories 


More traditional toymakers can be found 
on Etsy (www.etsy.com) and through the 
British Toymakers Guild, of which Mr 
Plagerson is chairman (0845 474 7905 
www.toymakersguild.co.uk) 
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in Disney's 1940 film, a creepy 2019 live- 
action retelling and the 2007 opera by 
Jonathan Dove—to Enid Blyton's The Little 
Old Toy Maker. In Chitty Chitty Bang 
Bang, when it seems that no one will help, 
it’s the local toymaker who helps Caractacus 
Potts and Truly Scrumptious find the child- 
ren, who have been captured by the terrify- 
ing Child Catcher. 

Once upon a time, little boys played with 
wooden Brio train sets and little girls had 
peg dolls, but wooden toys aren't gendered 
any more. ‘I have three sons and my first 
stove was made for them, confirms Mrs 
Mazurek, adding: ‘Role play is really 
important for every child’s development.’ 

At a time when we increasingly rely on 
digital devices, there’s much to be said 
for the comparative simplicity of wooden 
toys. As an interim step, however, there’s 
always the Baby Einstein Magic Touch 
Curiosity Wooden Tablet Activity 

Toy... a wooden approxima- 
* tion of an iPad. &- 


Getty; English Heritage 





More of our best inv estment ideas 
Less time and effort for you 


Discov er the inv estment trust that’s 
been trusted by generations since 1888. 


Diversification is one of the golden rules of investing, 
and we achieve this through our multi-manager 
approach. But we also aim to add value by including 
only the managers’ very best ideas in our portfolio.’ 

A portfolio that aims to outperform world stock 
markets over the long term,” while shielding you from 
some of the risks of active investing. Ultimately, we 
do all the hard work of constructing a global equity 
portfolio, so you don’t have to. 


To find out more, easily, visit alliancetrust.co.uk/time 


When investing, your capital is at risk. The value of your investment may rise or fall 
as aresult of market fluctuations and you might get back less than you invested. 


Alliance Trust PLC is listed on the London Stock Exchange and is registered in Scotland No SC1731. 
Registered office, River Court, 5 West Victoria Dock Road, Dundee DD1 3JT. Alliance Trust PLC gives 
no financial or investment advice. 


'! As rated by Willis Towers Watson. ? MSCI All Country World Index . 


Alliance Trust 


INVESTING FOR GENERATIONS 





Give me one 
moment in time 


Award-winning wildlife photographer Stephen Dalton 
explains his lifelong love of Nature and why, 
when it comes to capturing creatures on film, 
persistence and experimentation pay off 





WAS very lucky during my childhood 
as, for nearly 20 years, I lived in an old 
mill house surrounded by ravishing 
Surrey countryside riven with ponds, 
streams and woodland. In those golden days, 
wildlife was rich—grey wagtails and king- 
fishers were taken for granted and even water 
shrews and otters occasionally made an 
appearance. Insects were especially abun- 
dant, because, as we all know, water is 
a powerful magnet for them. The mill and the 
water around it were 

renowned for hosting 

numerous kingfishers 

and hardly a day 

passed without hear- 

ing their shrill cries. 

From our windows 

overlooking the mill 

stream, we saw them 

fishing from the low 

alders around the 

pond and glimpsed 

them streaking down 

like glittering blue 

low-flying missiles. 

We may not have had 

central heating or 

iPhones, but the wild- 

life on our doorstep 

was compensation 
beyond measure. 

For those who 
remember the wealth 
of flora and fauna in 
the 1950s and 1960s, 
its catastrophic decline 
is hard to accept. Insects, my particular 
interest, seem to have come off especially 
badly. Many of us today have no concept of 
what we have lost over the past 60 years, just 
as my own generation, in turn, cannot imagine 
the abundance of wildlife even earlier in the 
20th century—an insidious phenomenon 
















































Facing page: A sight few eyes are ever able 
to see: a swallow drinking. Above: The 10- 
year-old Stephen with a young barn owl 





6 I wanted to know 
how on earth insects 
fly with such 
effortless mastery 9 


known as ‘shifting baselines’. That is why 
we need to treasure what we have left. 
Although my love of all animals, great and 
small, began when I was knee high to a grass- 
hopper, my enthusiasm for photography 
didn’t evolve until later. However, it didn’t take 
long before the two interests merged. One 
day, I had a stroke of luck. Stalking a butter- 
fly in a local wood, I almost literally bumped 
into Hugh Newman, the butterfly farmer and 
well-known BBC naturalist. We were both 
pursuing a butterfly 
(a white admiral, as 
it happened), he with 
a net and me with 
a camera. Hugh later 
invited me to join the 
small band that sub- 
mitted images to his 
newly formed Natural 
History Photographic 
Agency (NHPA). Over 
the years to come, the 
NHPA became one 
of the most respected 
Nature photography 
libraries in the world. 
My early wildlife 
photography was of 
a conventional nature: 
birds at their nests with 
young, hedgehogs root- 
ling about on the lawn 
and insects visiting 
flowers. Nevertheless, 
it soon dawned on me 
that, although there 
were many pictures of insects at rest, none 
showed what they did best: flying. Yet it is 
flight that is largely responsible for making 
them the most successful terrestrial inverte- 
brates on the planet. This, together with my 
boyhood fascination with flight, prompted 
me to acquire a pilot’s licence in 1967 and, 
later, to write The Miracle of Flight. It was 
insects’ flight that especially intrigued me, 
not that I had any hope of competing when 
I, too, became airborne. I wanted to know » 
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how on earth they fly—whether upwards, 
sideways or backwards—with such effortless 
mastery, how they dodged a fly swat and 
how hoverflies managed to move with such 
shallow wing beats. Then there was the ongo- 
ing enigma of bumblebees; according to 
those versed in conventional aerodynamics, 
they shouldn't be able to fly at all. Their wings 
were deemed too small to provide sufficient 
lift to get them off the ground. 

It's difficult to imagine that, about 350 
million years ago, the sky was a silent void, 
without any birds, bats, pterosaurs or insects 
—only a few fern fronds blowing about in the 
wind. It was after years of tentative test flights 
that insects evolved their efficient wings. 
Only late in the 20th century did scientists 
at Cambridge (the late Torkel Weis-Fogh and 
Charles Ellington being notable examples) 
begin to unravel their secrets. Before then, 
we knew little of exactly how insects har- 
nessed aerodynamic forces. Furthermore, 
until the early 1970s, nobody had photo- 
graphed insects actually flying. 


61 was witnessing 
commonplace, yet vital 
things no human had 

seen before 9 


My fascination with the process took the 
form of practical experimentation. Bolstered 
by meetings with Prof Weis-Fogh and Prof 
Ellington, plus help from the late Ron Perkins 
—an electronics engineer from the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment Farnborough—I set 
out to solve the technical problems that had 
been impeding further photographic progress. 
Finally, after two years of experimenting, 
I was ready to start photography in earnest, 
the methods of which I explain in my latest 
book, Capturing Motion. 

You can imagine my excitement when, 
examining dripping, freshly processed film, 
I realised I'd captured the graceful spiral 
of afly's wing, a moth shedding scales in its 
frantic effort to become airborne and a lace- 
wing's vertical take-off, all in a mere 
1/25,000th of a second. It was surreal. 
Although these commonplace, yet vital, facets 
of the natural world had been happening for 
millions of years, I was witnessing things 
no human had seen before. At the age of 32, 
I was quite overcome by the wonder of it all. 

When I set out to photograph insects in 
flight, my intention was twofold: firstly, 
I wanted to see what these tiny creatures 
looked like in the air, with every twist of 
their wings and every scale and hair revealed 
in critical detail. Secondly, perhaps more » 


Facing page: A cockchafer reveals an unexpectedly furry face in mid air. Above: Success 
for a barn owl. Below: Kingfishers have captivated the photographer since childhood 








Above: An emerald damselfly’s lacy wings frozen in time by the speed of a shutter. Below: Boing! A meadow grasshopper bounces high 


importantly, I wanted to capture their beauty 
in natural and attractive settings. Nowadays, 
I am increasingly driven by the desire to 
convey the excitement and exquisite perfec- 
tion of life in this quickly vanishing paradise 
of ours. The hundreds of letters and emails 
I have received over the years imply that 
I may have succeeded to some degree. 

To me, half the world seems to miss the 
point, when so many of us have such a wide 
range of beliefs—many dating back hundreds 
or thousands of years—the truth of Nature 
transcends all this. The beauty and astonish- 
ing relationships within evolution surpass all 
ancient myths. I believe that, if all human- 
kind realised this, life on Earth would not 
be in the precarious state that it is now. 

I have never forgotten the words of a sage 
who proclaimed, 150 years ago: 'Man can't 
wait for the cooling of the Earth to consume 
everything in it from teak trees to humming- 
birds and in a hundred years' time hence will 
be perplexed by a world where there is noth- 
ing in it except what 


he has made.’ Per- Capturing 
plexed is an under- ~ Motio n 


statement, I fear. << 
‘Capturing Motion: i 
My Life in High 
Speed Nature 
Photography’, is | 

published by Fire- E n ni 
fly Books ($24.95) iie s 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST DRIVING EXPERIE 


The legendary PalmerSport event is renowned as the best motorsport 
driving experience in the world, where you drive an incredible line up of 
eight cars, against the clock, in one sensational day. 


Located at our multi-circuit complex at Bedford Autodrome, spacious 
run-off areas offer the unique freedom to drive harder and faster than 
anywhere else, with coaching and encouragement from superb instructors. 


Gift voucher packs make perfect Christmas presents and are valid for a day 
of your choice in the next 24 months. 
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AMILY mottos come in all shapes 

and sizes, that much is certain. The 

Duke of Buccleuch’s ‘T love’ is to the 

point; then, there are the patriotic 
types—‘faithful to my king and country’ 
trumpets the Earl of Norbury’s—and the 
religious ones, such as Viscount Hambleden’s 
‘relying on God, not on fortune’. 

Such is the way of the motto. These are 
not regulated, but largely a matter of family 
choice, explains Mark Scott, Bluemantle 
Pursuivant of Arms at the College of Arms: 
‘Mottos don’t have to be unique—many 
families use identical mottos and they can 
be changed at will.’ The Manners’s motto is 
Pour y parvenir or ‘to obtain your object’. 
‘When I was a child taking exams, I used to 
put it at the bottom of all my exam papers, 
reveals David Manners, 11th Duke of Rutland. 
‘That’s probably why I failed some of them.’ 

Several families appear in Debrett’s with 
the same motto: ‘always ready’ is shared 
by the Earls of Antrim and Clanwilliam. The 
Lothians (the Kerrs) and the Lords Rockley 
(a branch of the Cecils) both occupy ‘late, but 
in earnest’. Others seem fitting: Lord Brain, 
created for a neurologist, bears the motto ‘Iam, 
therefore I think’ and the Earl of Courtown 
(whose current incumbent is a Government 
whip) sports ‘faithful to an unhappy country’. 
The Johnstone clan, headed by the 11th Earl 


Making 
a motto 


From the SAS's formidable 
‘who dares wins’ to the 
Duke of Buccleuch's moving 
‘I love’, no one does mottos 
quite like the British, 
reveals Eleanor Doughty 


of Annandale and Hartfell, carries the motto 
Nunquam non paratus or ‘never unprepared’. 
This, says Lord Annandale, is ‘a double nega- 
tive that, for us, translates into the Scottish 
equivalent of “ready aye ready”, which the clan 
would shout as they went into battle’. 

Not all mottos are so ancient. Made a life 
peer in 1996, the former leader of Croydon 
Council Peter Bowness’s coat of arms features 
two dachshund supporters, with the motto 
Nesperdire ja mes below, translated by 
Debrett’s as ‘never despair’. ‘I had been under 
the impression that it read “never give up”, 


prompted by my wife, who noted my habit 
of keeping on—for example, looking for some- 
thing until I find it,’ admits Lord Bowness. 
Few motto origins are as clean cut. The 
Dundas family motto is listed in Debrett’s as 
‘try’; more properly, it should read ‘essayez’. 
‘Some people translate essayez as “strive” 
rather than “try”, but I don’t know which 
is correct, explains Robin Dundas, Earl of 
Ronaldshay, heir to the Marquess of Zetland. 
‘As a rule, “less is more” works well in my 
opinion, so a short motto fits neatly with that.’ 
Fergus Leveson-Gower, 6th Earl Granville, 
who runs the Hebridean Smokehouse on North 
Uist, isn't sure that his family motto—‘you 
may break, but you will not bend me’ (Frangas 
non flectes)—is quite so fitting. ‘I certainly 
don’t live up to it, as I think I'm quite easy- 
going, he reflects. ‘My father was, too, and my 
children. Perhaps the single-minded inflexi- 
bility gene has jumped a few generations.’ 
Others have a different relationship with 
their mottos. ‘The love of my country prevails’ 
(Vincit amor patriae) is a curious one for 
John Pelham, 9th Earl of Chichester. After his 
father, a Scots Guards captain, died before his 
birth in 1944, the family moved to Argentina, 
where Lady Chichester had roots. ‘I sort of do 
love my country,’ he says of England. ‘If I’m 
abroad and I see a British Airways plane with 
the clouds on its tail, I feel a warmish glow.’ 


Great families 
and their mottos 


1. Sola nobilitas virtus 
(Virtue is the only nobility) 
Hamilton family, Dukes 

of Abercorn 

The current Duke, the chan- 
cellor of the Order of the 
Garter, would surely agree 


2. A fin (To the end) 
Ogilvy family, Earls of Airlie 


The Ogilvys’ motto matches their 
oft-used war cry: “To the end!’ 


3. Esse quam videri 

(To be, not to seem) 
Money-Coutts family, Barons 
Latymer 

Origins of this motto can be 
found as early as in Cicero’s 
essay On Friendship: ‘Few 
are those who wish to be 
endowed with virtue rather 
than to seem so’ 


4. Pans plus (Think more) 
Mar family, Earls and 
Countesses of Mar 

The Mars are on their 31st 
peer—they ve had plenty 
of time for thinking 


T4 


5. Je ne cherche qu’un 

(I seek but one) 

Compton family, Marquesses 
of Northampton 

Perhaps ironically, the 7th Lord 
Northampton celebrated his 
sixth wedding day in 2013 


6. Renovate animos 
(Renew your courage) 
Hay family, Earls of Kinnoull 
The current Lord Kinnoull 
will need all the strength 

of his motto as chair of the 
European Union Committee 
in the Lords 


7. Vernon semper viret 
(Vernon always flourishes) 
Vernon family, Barons Lyveden 
A self-confident motto, the title 
having been created for Liberal 
politician Robert Vernon 


8. Bella! Horrida bella! 
(Wars! Horrid wars!) 
Lysaght family, Barons Lisle 
One on which we can all agree 


9. Facta non verba (Deeds, 
not words) 

Samuel family, Viscounts 
Bearsted 

A wise motto in today’s world 


10. Per mare, per terras, 
per astra (By sea, by land, 
by the stars) 

Alexander family, Earls 
Alexander of Tunis 

Not a surprising choice—the 
1st Lord Alexander was Field 
Marshal Harold Alexander, who 
oversaw the final stages of the 
Allied evacuation from Dunkirk 


11. Che sera sera (What will 
be, will be) 

Russell family, Dukes of Bedford 
The most classic of mottos, 
we could all learn from the 
Bedfords 


12. Labor vincit omnia 
(Labour conquers all) 

Attlee family, Earls Attlee 

The Earldom was created for 
former Labour prime minister 
Clement Attlee; today, his 
grandson sits on the Con- 
servative benches 


13. Avi numerantur avorum 
(I follow a long line of 
ancestry) 

Norton family, Barons Grantley 
Yes, pretty long—the Ist Lord 
Grantley was born in 1716 


14. Tenax propositi 
(Tenacious of purpose) 
Gibbs family, Barons Aldenham 
Just the ticket for a family 
who began as Bank of 
England bankers 


15. Fortuna sequatur 

(Let fortune follow) 

Gordon family, Marquesses 
of Aberdeen and Temair 

A mighty family, the Gordons 
—their Scottish seat, Haddo 
House, suggests that their 
motto got it right 


16. Servire est vivere 

(To serve is to live) 
Addison family, Viscounts 
Addison 

The first Lord Addison was 
not only an MP, but also 

a doctor—serving everyone, 
everywhere 


17. Ne cede malis (Do not 
yield to misfortunes) 
Keppel family, Earls of 
Albemarle 

Military commanders, MPs 
and colonial governors, the 
Keppels have tried to stick 
close to their motto 


Bridgeman Images 


18. Sola virtus invicta (Virtue 
alone is unconquerable) 
Fitzalan-Howard family, Dukes 
of Norfolk 

Truly fitting for the lay leaders 
of the British Roman Catholics 


19. Amo (I love) 
Montagu-Douglas-Scott family, 
Dukes of Buccleuch 

Short and sweet, the perfect 
motto 


20. Armé de foi hardi 
(Armed with hardy faith) 
Gathorne-Hardy family, Earls 
of Cranbrook 

A strong statement from the 
Hardys, using their name in 
their motto 


21. Crede Byron (Trust 
Byron) 

Byron family, Barons Byron 
Not all the Byrons have taken 
this advice; the 5th Lord was 
known as ‘the Devil Byron’ 
22. Ar nyd yw pwyll pyd yw 
(Where there is steadiness, 
there will be a Powell) 
Baden-Powell family, Barons 
Baden-Powell 

Very fitting for the steadiest 
of all—the first Scout, Robert 
Baden-Powell 


23. Sans changer (Without 
changing) 

Stanley family, Earls of Derby 
Now on their 19th Earl, the 
Stanleys have got it licked 


24. Sic vos non vobis melli- 
ficatis apes (You do not make 
honey for yourselves thus) 
Hives family, Barons Hives 
Surely it is no coincidence 
that the Hives family would 
have honey in their motto 


25. Aut nunquam tentes 
aut perfice (Either do not 
attempt or complete) 

Rufus Isaacs family, Marquesses 
of Reading 

A confident motto, yet laden 
with pressure 


26. Dum spiro servo (While 
| breathe, I serve) 

Leathers family, Viscounts 
Leathers 

As atitle created for a public 
servant, this one is fitting 


27. Fuimus (We have been) 
Bruce family, Earls of Elgin 
And so they have: now on 
their 11th Earl, the Elgins 
simply keep on going 
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28. Post tot naufragia portum 
(A haven after so many 
shipwrecks) 

Montagu family, Earls 

of Sandwich 

The Sandwich family home 

of Mapperton, Dorset, is cer- 
tainly as their motto describes 


29. Quod tibi id alii (Do to 
another as you would be 
done by) 

Lopes family, Barons Roborough 
The classic childhood moralis- 
ing line—and one we'd all do 
well to remember 


30. Aquila non capit muscas 
(The eagle does not catch 
flies) 

Manningham-Buller family, 
Viscounts Dilhorne 

Or, perhaps, 'don't sweat the 
small stuff' 


31. Je suis prest (I am ready) 
Fraser family, Lords Lovat 

The Lovats have had a long 
time to get ready—the first 
of them goes back to 1416 


32. Frugality is the left hand 
of fortune, and diligence 
the right 

Chaloner family, Barons 
Gisborough 

If anyone was looking for 

a suitable motivator, the 
Gisboroughs have got it 


33. Virtutis praemium honor 
(Honour is the reward 

of virtue) 

Feilding family, Earls of Denbigh 
and Desmond 

It'S hard to argue with the 
Feildings' motto, which derives 
vaguely from Aristotle 
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y The coat 
- ofarms 
of Francis 
Manners, 
A 6th Earl 

"| of Rutland 


34. Sui memores merendo 
(Remembered for their 
merits) 

Jellicoe family, Earls of Jellicoe 
The 2nd Earl matched his 
motto, serving in the SAS 
during the Second World War 


35. Sublimiora petamus 
(Let us aim at loftier things) 
Maitland Biddulph family, 
Barons Biddulph 

Ambition is key to a successful 
motto and this one has it all 


36. Virtus ariete fortior 
(Valour is stronger than 

a battering ram) 

Bertie family, Earls of Lindsey 
and Abingdon 

The old Berties know all about 
strength: the Ist Earl took the 
Royalist side in the Civil War 


37. Gardez (Beware) 
Aubrey-Fletcher family, Barons 
and Baronesses Braye 
Succinct, although not the most 
optimistic motto out there 


38. Frais ce que dois, advienne 
que poundra (Do what must 
be done, come what may) 
Lyttelton family, Viscounts 
Chandos 

A pragmatic approach to life 
that has served the ancient 
Lytteltons well 


39. Suaviter in modo fortiter 
in re (Gentle in manner, 
vigorous in action) 

Wynn family, Barons 
Newborough 

Sent to Australia with £100 

to ‘get experience’, the current 
Lord Newborough might rather 
agree with his motto 


40. Fiel pero desdichado 
(Faithful, although unfortu- 
nate) 

Spencer-Churchill family, Dukes 
of Marlborough 

It’s not quite fair to say that 
the Spencer-Churchills have 
been all that unfortunate, in 
the grand scheme of things 


41. Spectemur agendo (Let 
us be judged by our actions) 
Douglas-Scott-Montagu family, 
Barons Montagu of Beaulieu 
A handy reminder of what is 
important 


42. Spiandact tapeir neill 
(Sunshine after rain) 
Moynihan family, Barons 
Moynihan 

One of the more cheering lines 


43. J’avance (I advance) 
Bigham family, Viscounts Mersey 
In comes Mersey—the Ist 
Viscount is best known for 
his inquiry into the sinking 
of RMS Titanic 

44. Patience passe science 
(Patience surpasses 
knowledge) 

Boscawen family, Viscounts 
Falmouth 

Advice we might all take 


45. Tra anadl gobaith (While 
there's breath, there's hope) 
Hoberts family, Barons Clwyd 

Truer words were rarely spoken 


46. Servata fides cineri 
(The promise made to the 
ashes of my forefathers 
has been kept) 

Hyder family, Earls of Harrowby 
A huge amount of pressure 
for Lord Harrowby 


47. Courage sans peur 
(Courage without fear) 
Gage family, Viscounts Gage 
something to strive for 


48. Ad astra (To the stars) 
Astor family, Viscounts Astor 
A good motto for ambition— 
it's one place to aim 


49. Odi profanum (1 hate 
whatever is profane) 

Hare family, Earls of Listowel 
Perhaps a useful tactic for life 


50. Contentment passe 
richesse (Contentment 
surpasses riches) 

Bowyer family, Barons Denham 
A long-serving politician, Lord 
Denham’s profession might 
just fit his motto ®_ 
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T is not often that something becomes 
more beautiful when it’s dead, but dried 
flowers are an exception. Celebrated 
for their mortality, these aren’t so 
much blooms as skeletons, in a romantic 
sense. There is a new fashion for dried flowers 
around the home, but gone are the dusty and 
dowdy arrangements you might remember 
from old childhood drawing rooms. Fiona 
McLaughlin is doing it very differently indeed, 
as I discovered on visiting her shop, Fiona 
Fleur, on the aptly named Floral Street in 
Covent Garden, WC2. Here, she creates sculp- 
tural ensembles that are works of art. 


6 These flowers are all 
dead and might have 
been discarded, but we 
are celebrating them 9 


After deciding on a change of career several 
months ago, the 30 year old honed her craft 
from classic fresh floristry to her niche of dried 
flowers. 'Opening during a pandemic has 
meant we haven't experienced a full working 
shop,’ notes the floral artist. She works over 
video and email to create bespoke arrange- 
ments for clients all over the country, keeping 
to an ethereal colour palette. ‘I have always 
loved neutrals for clothes and interiors and 
people’s homes often have natural colour 
tones,’ says Miss McLaughlin, who is dressed 
head-to-toe in chic neutrals. I spot some 
warmer blooms, too—burnt oranges, rich 
golds and rusty greens—but, essentially, it 
is 50 shades of beige and I am beguiled by 
the tranquillity of the hues mixed together. 

Everything is inspired by Nature and each 
arrangement feels organic and wild, not too 
manicured. The stems come from all over, 
but clients may include some of their own if 
they want. “We recently worked with an interior 
designer renovating a period property that 
had slightly modern features,’ she explains. 
‘One of our arrangements worked perfectly in 
the entrance hall because it isn’t traditional, 
but it is subtle and stylish; no garish reds or 
yellows, only soft muted tones that go with 
whatever else you might have.’ 
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_ All dried out 


Already dead and lauded for being so, 
dried flowers are enjoying a stylish 
resurgence, discovers Hetty Lintell 


Fiona McLaughlin creates softly hued 
arrangements that make an impact (right) 


Miss McLaughlin works very freely and is 
inspired by different ideas in the moment, as 
an artist is when looking at light and space. 
‘I don’t stock up, as I like to keep my work 
seasonal, she explains, although the joy of 
dried flowers is that they last forever if you 
look after them. ‘Blow the dust off with a hair- 
dryer only every once in a while. The more 
you touch them, the more fragile they become 
—I tell people to leave them alone.’ 

Perhaps the most alluring thing about fresh 
flowers is their scent. For dried blooms, Miss 
McLaughlin advises spritzing room spray 
(such as one made by Dyptique or Aesop) onto 
the leaves, which hold the scent perfectly. 
You'll get a waft every time you walk past and, 
when it fades, simply spray some more. 

As befits a bespoke service, the florist will 
explore everything with you, from the space 
intended for the arrangement to whether you 
want an English-garden feel (bunny tails and 
broom flowers), a more tropical design (spear 
palms and lotus leaves) or lots of pampas 
grass, which has wonderful soft visual impact. 
If you want to use a specific vase or vessel, 
she will use photographs and dimensions 
to create something to be couriered to your 
door, ready to slot straight into place. 

Miss McLaughlin has worked with interior 
designers on everything from whole houses 
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to small posies for guest bedrooms. Because 
the designs never need replacing, they’re per- 
fect for second-home owners who don’t want 
to return to soggy stems and stagnant water. 
‘Entrance halls seem to be a big thing for us, 
notes the florist—and I can see why, as the 
front-of-house arrangement in her shop is 
so magnificent it lends itself to grand dimen- 
sions. These can cost upwards of £850, but 
for something that has such impact and will 
last, this seems reasonable. Smaller bunches, 
lovely on a desk or bedside table, cost from 
$20. The company runs masterclasses, too, 
currently online: mothers and daughters have 
been doing flower-arranging classes together 
from different ends of the country. 

"To me, it’s such a delight that you can appre- 
ciate something after it’s gone, says Miss 
McLaughlin. ‘These flowers are all dead and 
might have been discarded or have disinte- 
grated over time, but we are celebrating and 
enjoying them. How wonderful is that?’ ®_ 
07727 999232; www.fionafleur.com 


Fiona McLaughlin's tips 
for drying your own 


What flowers or leaves to choose 
Gypsophila is dainty and ethereal and 
eucalyptus leaves bring muted tones 

of green and brown, adding a natural 
effect. Stick to smaller flower heads, 
leaves or seeds over moisture-filled 
flowers such as roses, which won't 

dry properly and will look rather sad. 
Hydrangeas are also beautiful and easy 


How to dry 

| find simply removing the water when the 
flowers or leaves are at their peak is best 
— don't wait for them to die, as that will be 
too late. Pop them in a sunny spot and 
let them age beautifully and gracefully 


Where to dry them 

Find a dry spot with a constant room 
temperature. The longer they are in the 
sun, the lighter they turn, so keep them 
there until they turn a colour you love 


In the vase 
Cut the stems to the length you need 
and arrange them in different heights 
to give variety. For extra 

height in an opaque vase, > : 
add some crumpled 5 


paper to the bottom z < | 
Where to put them à me d 





Place them away from — ^77 
sunlight, as » =>... == 
it will make jin 
them more brittle. 
Don't keep them in 
a bathroom, as they 
don’t like moisture 


Jutta Klee; Getty 
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A Handmade bauble, A Handmade glass bauble, 
£39, Halcyon Days £18.50, Issy Granger 
(01782 652805; www. — (07825 55/07 1: 

A Winter garden decoration, halcyondays.co.uk) A The Oxford bauble, www.issygranger.com) 
£5.95, Liberty (020-7734 1234; £25, bespoke available, 
www.libertylondon.com) Tom Martin (www. 
tommartinlondon.com) 


Get the hang 


Hetty Lintell adorns 
the branches 


TEND to decide on a colour and use a big 

quantity of the same decoration. Last 
year, I chose red paper baubles; the previous 
year, I collected pinecones from the garden 
and sprayed them gold, explains Sue Jones, 
creative director of OKA. 

‘Everyone says you should have one thing 
of questionable taste on your tree and mine 
is a flying pig in a tutu, which hangs in between 
the more elegant decorations. 

‘Discovering LED candle lights that turn 
on with a remote control has been life- 
changing. They clip onto each branch, so 













A Tea caddy ornament, £20, 
Fortnum & Mason (020-7734 8040; 
www.fortnumandmason.com) 


! A Tangerine bauble (set of three), 
\ £37.50, Petersham Nurseries (020-7305 
t. 76/6; www.petershamnurseries.com) 






< Gold-leaf no more tangled cables. I love having only > Limited-edition 
decorations (set  thetwinkling tree lights on at night, it makes hand-painted 
of three), £12, the room feel so magical.’ ®&_ glass bauble, £62, 
Catesbys (www. Petra Palumbo 
catesbys.co.uk) (www.petra 
Y palumbo.com) > , 





> English village bauble, 
£35, Wedgwood 
at Harrods (020-7730 
1234; www.harrods.com) 


Br 


« Tartan acorn, £6, 
Anthropologie, (0800 0026 8476; 
www.anthropologie.com) 
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Creators of handmade signet rings since 1849 
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52 & 53 Burlington Arcade London W1J OHH T: (44) 20 7493 8904 
www.hancockslondon.com 
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Left: Mibrant 
table linen and 
bold ceramics 
by Mews Fabrics 
»  &Furnishings 
*, (themewsfur- 
nishings.com). 
. Above: Matthew 
Williamson’s 
tableware range, 
including this 
ikat tray, will 
brighten up 
any occasion 
(www.matthew 
* williamson.com). 
| Below: The Black 
Regal Peacock 
collection offers 
a fresh take on 
a true Burleigh 
classic (www. 
burleigh.co.uk) 


No time for good table manners 


This Christmas, the dining table isn't the place for decorative restraint 


T’S often said that the demise of formal 
dining was what did for the British table- 
ware industry. But sometimes, I wonder. 
We might use our dining rooms less 
these days, but, presumably, there are still 
quite a lot of us who eat our food on plates, 
rather than straight from the microwave. 
Instead, there seems a far greater chance 
that it was the starchy uniformity of the 
30-piece dinner service wot dunnit. The fall 
in demand for classic china has made it one 
of the greatest auction-room bargains. Today, 
even new china is surprisingly good value— 
and significantly jollier—with the result that 
both new and old decorative tableware is 
enjoying something of a micro revival. 
It’s telling that the companies that have 
defied the gloom and doom in the Potteries 
have never majored on huge dinner services 


with gilt-edged formality. One is Emma 
Bridgewater and the other is Burleigh, the 
historic manufacturer that was saved with 
the help of The Prince’s Foundation a decade 
ago and which is an essential port of call on 
any trip to Stoke-on-Trent. Burleigh is prized 
for its discreetly decorative patterns that are 
the result of a painstaking process involving 
very fine tissue paper. One of the reasons that 
the company’s star is in 
the ascendant (it recently 
created a collection for 
Ralph Lauren, no less) is because 
it has a pleasing informality. 
Others are recognising 
the decorative possibilities 
of boldly patterned table- 
ware. The fashion designer 
Matthew Williamson recently 
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launched an online shop selling wallpaper 
and lighting, as well as tableware that can’t 
fail to cheer up any dining table. Liberty, 
Pentreath & Hall and William Yeoward all 
offer great hunting grounds, as does Mews 
Fabrics & Furnishings, which sells a vibrant 
mix of block-printed table linen and boldly 
patterned ceramics from Spain. However, 
jollying up the Christmas table doesn’t have 
to involve going shopping. The chances are 
that attics, rarely opened cupboards and 
outbuildings could yield all sorts 
of forgotten Spode, Wedgwood 
E and Royal Worcester that's 
simply in need of a clean 
—and a bit of love. After 
the year we've had, the 
nostalgia of old china could 
offer balm to the soul. ®_ 














Andrew Steel 


Last Christmas 
you gave Dad 


a book to read 
p 


This year 
eive him 
one to write 


n N 
Life 
Book 


The gift of a lifetime 














LifeBook is the world’s leading autobiography and memoir service, helping people tell the stories 
of their lives. Your Dad’s, or your Mum’s, story begins with 12 interviews (by video or in person) 
and ends up as a beautiful hardback book. A unique piece of family treasure to be shared by 


| generations to come. Find out more by calling 0333 331 5378 or visiting lifebookuk.com | 








Interiors 





Chahual cushion in Carnival, £395, 
A Rum Fellow (020-8245 6779; 
www.arumfellow.com) 


oiriki embroidered velvet rectangular 
cushion in Merlot, £75, Birdie Fortescue 
(01328 851651; www.birdiefortescue.co.uk) 


Melissa Wyndham Brunel embroidered 
cushion, £135, Fine Cell Work 
(020-7931 9998; www.finecellwork.co.uk) 








Saber large velvet cushion in Viola-Pink, 
£195, House of Hackney (020-7739 3901; 
www.houseofhackney.com) 








Inca vertical stripe Red and Nankeeng Pink 
cushion with tassels, £180, Penny Morrison 
(020-7384 2975; www.pennymorrison.com) 


Are you 
sitting 
softly? 


Decorative cushions for 
a sofa update, selected 
by Amelia Thorpe 





Peacock Ikat cushion, £95, 
Matthew Williamson 
(www.matthewwilliamson.com) 








Marigold cushion in Olive/Pink, £120, 
Pentreath & Hall (020-7430 2526; 
www.pentreath-hall.com) 








Peacock by Raphael Balme large cushion 
cover, £85, The Shop Floor Project (01229 
584537; www.theshopfloorproject.com) 





Embroidered Charcoal Auriculas linen 
cushion, £68, Susie Watson Designs (0344 
980 8185; www.susiewatsondesigns.co.uk) 
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Wickham cushion in Red Blue, £125, 
Wicklewood (020-7460 6493; 
www.wicklewood.com) 
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Designed and hand crafted to work with nature 


LANDSCAPE FURNITURE 





01420 588444 
@gazeburvill 
www.gazeburvill.com info(Qgazeburvill.com 
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Auchendennan House is a striking baronial castle in Dunbartonshire. Excess £3.75m 
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Our flowers of Scotland 


Two substantial estates demonstrate Scotland's 
sporting and environmental potential 


HE Edinburgh office of Strutt & Parker 

(0131-226 2500) has announced the 

sale of one of Scotland's grandest 
country houses, the striking, Category A-listed 
Auchendennan House near Alexandria, Dun- 
bartonshire, a beautifully restored, 54-room 
baronial castle on the south-west shore of 
Loch Lomond, where the lowlands of Central 
Scotland and the Highlands meet. 

The agents quote a guide price of 'offers 
over £3.75 million’ for the four-storey sand- 
stone castle, set in 55 acres of formal gar- 
dens and parkland within Loch Lomond and 
The Trossachs National Park, commanding 
spectacular views across the lake towards 
Ben Lomond, 3,196ft high and the most 
southerly of the Scottish Munros. The castle, 
designed by the eminent Glasgow architect, 
John Burnet Snr, was built in about 1866 for 
George Martin, a Glasgow-based East India 
merchant, on the site of an earlier Italianate 
property of which no trace remains. Burnet 
also designed the quadrangular clockhouse, 
cottage and stables—all listed Category B. 
The magnificent library was designed by 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh. 

In 1898, William Chrystal, a brilliant indus- 
trial chemist and a keen yachtsman, bought 
Auchendennan House and commissioned 
the architect Alexander Nisbet Paterson, 
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who studied in Paris and began his career 
as an architect working with Burnet, to rebuild 
and extend the castle. In 1902, Paterson, with 
assistance from his chief draughtsman, Donald 
McKay Stoddart, added the distinctive porte 
cochére in Scottish Renaissance style, the 
oak-panelled entrance hall with its large 
carved fireplace and significantly altered, 
enlarged and embellished the interior with 
carvings and mythological inscriptions. 

Further alterations were executed between 
1944 and 1949, when the castle was used 
as a military headquarters; it later became 
a youth hostel, which eventually closed its 
doors in 2012. The following year, Auchen- 
dennan House was acquired by its present 
owner who, from 2014 to 2019, meticulously 
restored the castle’s interior to create an 
extraordinary private home that combines 
19th-century grandeur with 21st-century 
comfort and efficiency. 

Entered at basement level via Paterson’s 
oak-panelled vestibule, an imposing vaulted 
staircase leads to the first floor and the grand 
hall, with its sloping ceilings, open gallery, 
pitched glazed roof and ornate central fire- 
place. The hall is the gateway to some of the 
castle’s most impressive rooms, including the 
library; the conservatory, planted with olive 
trees, tea trees and vines; the ballroom, 





Find the best properties at countrylife.co.uk 





Above: Auchendennan House enjoys views 
across Loch Lomond. fight: The restored 
interior features a galleried great hall. 
Facing page: The grand vaulted staircase 


which serves as an office; and the dining 
room, linked by sliding doors to the drawing 
room. Also accessed from the gallery are the 
principal bedroom suite and four double bed- 
rooms, with a further 10 recently renovated 
rooms on the attic floor above. 

The garden, laid mainly to lawn with 
specimen trees and a collection of glorious 
rhododendrons, has been carefully planted 
to provide colour all year round, thanks 
to the mild Gulf Stream climate of this part 
of Scotland. In addition to the formal garden, 
Auchendennan's 51 acres of designed land- 
scape includes the Garden Wood at the 
southern end of the property, which con- 
ceals the romantic remains of a Japanese > 
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garden featuring an ornamental pond, the 
foundations of a bridge, stepping stones, 
paths, a stone bridge and a waterfall. 

With exquisite attention to detail, the ring- 
fenced parkland is grazed by an ornamental 
fold of nine Highland cattle that are watered 
naturally from a burn that runs along the 
northern boundary towards Loch Lomond. 

‘The restoration has been a genuine labour 
of love on the part of the owner, who has areal 
passion for property. Although he and his 
family have much enjoyed living at Auchen- 
dennan, he is now ready to move on to his next 
project, comments Rob McCulloch of Strutt 
& Parker, who adds that, ‘with buyers from 
around the world all looking for open space, 
there has been an upsurge in demand for Scot- 
tish estates, with institutions, green investors 
and sporting buyers leading the charge’. 

Mr McCulloch’s positive outlook is echoed 
by Evelyn Channing, head of rural agency 
at Savills in Scotland, who reveals: “We were 
fortunate that, by the time lockdown was 
imposed in late March, a number of crucial 
viewings of Scottish estates had already taken 
place. This allowed us to progress and com- 
plete the sale of the 5,600-acre Kildrummy 
estate in Aberdeenshire; the 7,400-acre 
Urlar estate, comprising two grouse moors 
at Aberfeldy, Perthshire; and five smaller 
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The 1,552-acre Leckie Estate at Gargunnock, Stirlingshire, comes with planning consent for a forestry-creation scheme. Excess £5m 


estates totalling 9,500 acres that were on the 
market privately. Kildrummy was sold to 
a Californian couple for more than $11 million 
and Urlar was bought by an institution, not 
for its grouse shooting, but for its natural- 
capital potential. 

According to Mrs Channing, the continuing 
climate crisis and the drive for ‘net zero’ 
is fuelling an insatiable demand for land 
suitable for planting trees, with forestry buyers 
offering up to three times more than the 
traditional agricultural buyer. Another type 
of buyer is ‘the polluter’ looking to poten- 
tially offset carbon emissions, whose focus 
to date has been on land for planting or 
established forests. Now, such buyers are 
considering peat bogs, which cover a large 
part of Scotland, but, until now, have been 
regarded as being of minimal value. ‘Conse- 
quently, the forestry market is absolutely 
booming, with several new funds competing 
aggressively alongside the larger funds that 
have been extremely active during the past 
12 to 24 months,’ she concludes. 

A sign of the times is the launch onto the 
market of the scenic, 1,552-acre Leckie estate 
at Gargunnock, Stirlingshire. Savills sold 
it four years ago to the present owner, who 
has since improved the shoot and gained 
a number of planning consents, including 






permission for a substantial forestry-creation 
scheme. Handily located in the heart of Scot- 
land, seven miles from Stirling, 35 miles from 
Glasgow and 45 miles from Edinburgh, with 
Loch Lomond and The Trossachs National 
Park within easy reach to the west, the estate 
is again for sale through Savills (0181-247 
3720), this time for ‘offers over £5m’. 

Previously owned, since 1906, by the 
Younger brewing family, the estate is being 
offered as a whole or in five lots. It comprises 
a fine, five-bedroom country house in need 
of renovation, with planning consent to extend; 
the Knock-o-Ronald amenity farm with a farm- 
house, cottages and farm buildings; lochs, 
a grouse moor and an established pheasant 
and partridge shoot; four further residential 
properties; plus 1,418 acres on the Leckie 
Moor with existing forestry plantations and 
planning consent for a well-balanced conifer 
and broadleaf planting scheme. 

The topography of the land and the layout 
of the woodlands make for an exciting and 
challenging pheasant shoot, currently let 
to a local syndicate with Leckie’s owner 
receiving shooting in return. Until recently, 
the moor has been let to a larger estate as part 
of a larger grouse shoot, but is now back 
in hand and could provide some walked-up 
grouse shooting. ®_ 
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Properties of the week 











Future 
proof 


The latest materials and 
technology can create 
homes of outstanding 

beauty and comfort 





A Buckinghamshire, £4.75 million 

The exotic planting of the gardens of Harwin, combined with an expansive view over the Surrounding Buckinghamshire countryside, could 
fool most visitors into thinking they were anywhere but England. Architect Richard Rowsell designed this futuristic five-bedroom home to take 
advantage of its mostly west-facing outlook, which means that many of the rooms have superb views of the landscape beyond. Constructed 
out of the most contemporary of materials, Harwin is not only modern, but energy efficient, too, and, with a gym, cinema room, indoor pool 
and some three-quarters of an acre of gardens, the property offers every comfort you could need. Hamptons International (01628 260324) 





A > Buckinghamshire/Oxfordshire, £3.65 million 
The Ridgeway may date back some 4,000 years, but High 
Point is significantly more modern than that. The property, 
which resembles an East Anglian barn with its black timber 
cladding, proves that a traditional design can be as modern 
as you wish, with transparent glass elements combining 
seamlessly with more traditional materials, such as black 
elm, slate and brick. The result is a five-bedroom property 
that blends in with its landscape and offers outstanding 
views of the surrounding area. Outside, two acres of gardens 
contain woodlands, formal areas and easy access to the 
Chiltern Hills AONB. Knight Frank (01494 689267) 
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< A Devon, £975,000 
Entertaining is at the very 
heart of Holmbush, near Ide. 





The main home offers five A> Cornwall, £1.2 million 

bedrooms and 3,000sg ft The Huf Haus has been around since the 

of accommodation, with 1970s and, although the basic Bauhaus design 
a wealth of reception rooms may not have changed since then, the efficiency 
that includes an open-plan certainly has and modern iterations are now 





CN == kitchen/dining room with views considered as leading examples of energy- : 
over the ore rear paste Said garden is mostly laid efficient homes. Field House in Bolingey is one FF | = 
to lawn, but is interspersed with mature trees and benefits such example and boasts a free-flowing internal ú iia 2 
from features such as a bar and three raised terraces for design that maximises natural light and space. طلس‎ 
parties large and small. Furthermore, a detached coach The three-bedroom property also benefits from an air-source heat pump, which 
house offers one more bedroom and is perfect for guests, — was installed in 2018, and a secluded and private location, its garden being 
grannies or extra income. Strutt & Parker (01392 229405) | surrounded on all sides by woodland. Jackson-Stops (01872 261160) &— 
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.- Brydi's Ground; -- ^ 
Stapleton, Herefordshire z 


0 Helena Attlee recalls how - 
- a fresh fall-of snow helped ~: 


a ame 7T 


- the then new owners ofthis- 3 
famous Arts-and-Crafts garden -= 
*'to understand the underlying". -*- 


«geometry of the land and-so 


* begin the property's T estoration 
__ Photographs by Clive Nichols. 


VM: m 





HE garden at Bryan’s Ground was 
born in the winter of 1993, when 
David Wheeler and Simon Dorrell 
moved into their new home on the 
border between Herefordshire and Wales. 
Waking early on the first morning, they saw 
it had snowed during the night. They went 
straight outside and began to pace out the 
structure for a new garden, their footsteps 
confident and unhesitating in the fresh snow. 
Bryan’s Ground was built between 1911 
and 1913 for Elizabeth and Mary Durning 
Holt, the youngest daughters of a wealthy 
Liverpool cotton broker. It was designed 
in the Arts-and-Crafts 
style so fashionable at the 
time, with a small orchard 
in front of it, almost an 
acre of kitchen garden, 
a grass tennis court and, 
that quintessential ele- 
ment of every Arts-and- 
Crafts landscape, a sunken 
garden. By the time David and Simon saw the 
house for the first time, however, the orchard 
had been felled, the kitchen garden was dere- 
lict and the tennis court abandoned. The 
only true survivors were a terrace running 
the length of the sunny south facade, and 
the sunken garden with its lily pond and four 
parterre beds around it. 
With its original garden derelict or miss- 
ing entirely, Bryan’s Ground seemed to float 
unmoored, like a ship in a sea of grass. 
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6 Eye-catching 
contrasts of 
colour and texture 
draw the gaze 9 


‘Although we arrived 80 years after it was 
built,’ Simon explains, ‘the house seemed to 
have no relationship to the landscape around 
it. It was as if it had never put down roots.’ 

They already knew what they must do on 
that snowy morning. "We had to make a gar- 
den that would strengthen the bond between 
the house and the landscape surrounding it,’ 
he says. ‘That’s what our new garden was 
for. They also acknowledged that any new 
design must sit comfortably with the Arts- 
and-Crafts style of the house. 

Nearly 30 years later, the formal garden 
covers three acres and the orchard has been 
restored—with the addi- 
tion of a magnificent 
serpentine canal and its 
own lychgate. Beyond the 
house, a five-acre arbore- 
tum runs down to the 
banks of the River Lugg. 

On that first morning, 
David and Simon began by 
pacing out divisions on the old grass tennis 
court. By dividing it in four, they created 
the first of the many vistas, walks and axes 
that would hardwire structure into the garden, 
making it as inviting and intriguing a place 
in winter as it is in summer or spring. Later, 
they would also forge uninterrupted views 
from the garden to the fields around it, moor- 
ing the house to its surroundings at last. 

Hedges, pleached trees, plants, shrubs and 
sometimes even corrugated iron flank the >> 
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Preceding pages. 
The serpentine 
canal running 
through the 
restored orchard, 
with the new lych- 
gate just visible 
on the left. Left: 
Clipped yews 

in the Dovecote 
Garden, with 
beech hedges 
framing the view 
beyond the ha-ha 


pe * : | P ae 


The skating pond, which lies in what had b 


garden vistas. Looking west from the ter- 
race, the view to the boundary is framed 
first by yew and then by the muscular trunks 
of red-twigged limes (Tilia platyphyllos). 
In winter, the contrast between the glossy 
darkness of clipped yew and the limes' pale 
trunks is especially effective. 

Elsewhere, dark yew hedges are juxtaposed 
with the biscuit-bright leaves of winter 
beech and, in the arboretum, David has set 
clipped yews against an avenue of pale silver 
poplars (Populus alba). ‘The yew obelisks are 
like studs, he says, ‘holding the airy-fairy 
poplars down.’ In December, the poplars’ 
silver leaves nestle among the yew needles, 
like Christmas decorations. It is these eye- 
catching contrasts of colour and texture 


: " 
ciu T e n 


een part of the old walled garden. It is surrounded by a crinkle-crankle hornbeam hedge 


that draw the gaze along each vista, enticing 
usto explore on even the grimmest winter day. 

David and Simon focused next on the old 
kitchen garden, empty but for brambles and 
a few currant bushes. Here they divided the 
space into quarters, making four, hedge- 
lined garden rooms, extending the vistas 
from house and terrace, and creating such 
a dense grid of axes and cross-axes that some 
visitors to the garden have been known to 
get lost and most mislay their friends. Every 
good vista has a focal point and, at Bryan's 
Ground, this might be a building, an urn, 
a bench, a bust, the trunk of a magnificent 
tree or even one of the rusty old machines 
or pleasing bits of tin that pass as sculpture 
in this wonderfully witty place. 


simon describes the four garden rooms 
as the plain 'sorbets' between the garden's 
main courses, ‘which will always be the 
summer borders’. Although they can scarcely 
be described as plain, even in summer, the 
rooms certainly come into their own as the 
weather turns cold. Take the Cabinet of Hares, 
for example, named for a dozen sculpted 
hares sitting on posts at eye level and patrol- 
ling the vista extending from the house. 
On a winter morning, hoar frost gives each 
of them a temporary fur coat and a thin 
sheet of ice covers the skating pond in the 
room furthest from the house. 

Over the years, Simon has slipped several 
small buildings into the garden, designing 
them to look as natural as self-seeded » 
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ightly scented witch 


plants. One is the dovecote at the end of the 
terrace. Having made a rough sketch of a local 
building, Simon called on a couple of friends 
to help him construct it. The walls are painted 
the same yellow ochre as the house, a sig- 
nature colour at Bryan’s Ground that seems 
to warm the dark air around it on cold days. 
During the 1950s, local people used to 
play cricket on a pitch mown into the rough 
grass of the donkey paddock beyond the house. 
David and Simon celebrated New Year’s Eve 
1999 by lighting a bonfire there to welcome 
the millennium. The following day, David 
raked away the ashes and planted the first 
hazel Hamamelis x intermedia Jelena. 
Left:Hamamelis x intermedia Westerstede 


Far left: Spidery, 
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6 Several buildings 
have been slipped in, 
to look as natural as 

self-seeded plants 9 


tree in an arboretum that he would christen 
Cricket Wood—of course. Today, the wood 
covers five acres and contains more than 
1,000 trees and shrubs. 

There has been nothing arbitrary about 
this steady expansion, because the wood 
must be beautiful throughout the year. David 
chose some trees for their spring flowers, 
some for summer scents and many for 
autumn colour. In winter, however, his little 





Left: A simipleb boxed bench allan: ames the view to he fields beyond FD The 
original kitchen garden was divided into quarters, creating four distinctive areas. Here, 
a fuzz of early morning frost coats the Cabinet of Hares that stands sentinel in one part 


Horticultural black book 


Perennials 


Walled Garden Treberfydd, 
Powys (01874 730169; 
www.walledgarden 
treberfydd.com) 


Wildegoose Nursery, 
Shropshire (01584 
841890; www.wilde 
goosenursery.co.uk) 


Fibrex Nurseries, Worces- 
tershire (01789 720788; 
www.fibrex.co.uk) 


Great Dixter, East 
Sussex (01797 254042; 
www.greatdixter.co.uk) 


Beth Chatto’s Plants 

& Gardens, Essex (01206 
822007; www.bethchatto. 
CO.UK) 


Marchants Hardy 
Plants, East Sussex 
(01323 811737; WWW. 


marchantshardyplants. 


uk) 


Farmyard Nurseries, 
Carmarthenshire (O1559 
363389; www.farmyard 
nurseries.co.uk) 


Cotswold Garden 
Flowers, Worcester- 
shire (01386 833849; 
www.cotswoldgarden 
flowers.co.uk) 


Mynd Hardy Plants, Shrop- 
shire (01584 841222; www. 
myndhardyplants.co.uk) 


Trees and shrubs 


Dingle Nursery, Powys 
(01938 555145; www. 
dinglenurseryandgarden. 
CO.UK) 


RHS Wisley, Surrey 
(01483 224234; www. 
rhs.org.uk/gardens/ 
wisley) 


Hergest Croft Gardens, 
Herefordshire (01544 
230160; www.hergest.co.uk) 


Birchfleet Nurseries, 
Hampshire (www.birch 
fleetnurseries.co.uk) 


Ashwood Nurseries, 
West Midlands (01384 
401996; www.ashwood 
nurseries.com) 


David Austin Roses, 
West Midlands (0800 
111 4699; www.david 
austinroses.co.uk) 


Credale Nursery, Here- 
fordshire (01568 720476; 
www.credale.co.uk) 


The Place for Plants, 
Suffolk (01206 299224; 
www.placeforplants. 
co.uk) 


Abbotsbury Subtropical 
Gardens, Dorset (01305 
8/138/; www.abbotsbury- 
tourism.co.uk/gardens) 


wood is a more subtle place. Now, we must 
rely on a scattering of conifers to throw the 
bare branches of other trees into stark relief, 
relish the glint of light on water in the rushing 
stream and enjoy the glowing colours in the 
trunks of birches such as Betula Hokkaido 
Orange or the green-white striations of the 
snake-bark maple (Acer davidii). The damp 
soil of the wood makes a perfect home for 
hydrangeas and, in the colder months, the 


pale seedheads of more than 200 varieties 
float on bare twigs like a ghostly understorey. 

Structure is the lesson Bryan’s Ground 
has to teach anyone wanting to make a garden 
that still entices throughout winter. In Cricket 
Wood, grassy walks and long vistas hold the 
place together in the nadir of the year, so 
that, even when the trees are dormant and the 
earth sleeps, the place has an energy that 
is almost tangible. ®_ 
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Inthe garden 


Marc Diacono 











Grace and flavour: the best herbs to grow 


garden; thankfully, it came 

with a house attached. The 
garden is small and wildly inclined, 
so, rather than dive into the chal- 
lenge, I did what you are always 
told to do with a garden: leave it 
be for a year to see what it does, 
what hidden gems (or otherwise) 
might lie temporarily unseen, 
waiting to spring forth. 

Accordingly, I left the beds 
alone. Instead, I filled pots with 
compost and trowels of grit and 
planted herbs. I may not have 
grown any vegetables or fruit, but 
that rectangle near the back door 
made my summer and changed 
so many meals for the better. 

It refreshed my belief that there 
is nothing better you can grow 
than herbs: they dress up the 
staples in delicious clothes, look 
beautiful, draw beneficial insects 
into your garden and for a large 
part—especially if you favour 
perennials—they are straight- 
forward to care for. 

Having sat on my hands and 
observed the wonderful and the 
less so appear, I will be creating 
a herb garden in the months 
ahead. I’ve done this many times 
for clients, but it’s been a while 
since I’ve done it for myself. This 
led me to ponder what I should 
choose. What have I learned over 
the decades of doing this? 

Perhaps counter-intuitively, 
I prefer not to grow the herbs I use 
most. For me, that’s coriander, 
parsley and common thyme. I can’t 
grow enough to keep up with 
what I use and if you’ve ever 
grown coriander you know what 


[ os moved to a new 













Keep paths clear 
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of fresh herbs within easy reach of the kitchen, in pots or beds 


a hiding to nothing you are on 
trying to keep it from bolting. I'd 
end up dedicating half my garden 
to growing herbs that are widely 
available and harvesting heavily 
would mean it wouldn't look good 
for long, nor would the herbs have 
a chance to flower, which is what 
draws in the pollinators. There- 
fore, I decided to grow variations 
on their theme. 

These different shades of the 
familiar may be deployed less than 
the standard herb in the kitchen, 
but when they're called for, they 
make such a difference. Ginger 
rosemary—a perfect coming tog- 
ether of two of the flavours I love 
best—works with everything from 
lamb to rhubarb and makes a won- 
derful syrup for a Tom Collins 
(with equal parts gin and lemon 
juice, if you're suddenly in the 
mood). Orange thyme and lemon 


Horticultural aide memoire 


Prepare ye the way. Nobody wishes to measure their length on 
their garden path, so watch the forecast and take timely action. 
Frankly, it is a good idea to keep off smooth paving in frost and ice 
to avoid sliding into ponds, but a stiff broom across the surface 
never does any harm. When snow falls, remove it as soon as you 
can with a shovel, and put salt down before it sets into ice. But 
go canny with that salt. It is destructive to plant material 
and can leave brown edges on your lawn in spring. SCD 


thyme make me happy; the former 
brings autumn depth, the latter 
a dash of warm brightness for 
any season. 

I've recently taken to growing 
Mexican tarragon, too (Tagetes 
lucida), which has a sweeter, more 
intensely aniseed flavour than 
French tarragon. A heat-loving 
marigold, it should be brought 
undercover in winter. 


6 Mexican 

tarragon 

Is sweeter 

and more 
aniseedy than 
the French 9 


Scotch lovage is a slightly 
more succulent variation on the 
(delightful) monster that is lovage 
and is much smaller, giving you 
that familiar flavour without 
making a big scene. That said, 
familiar lovage is magnificent 
if you have space for it. 

There are many excellent herbs 
that you can only eat if you grow 
them yourself and, consequently, 
will be a priority. Korean mint 
(Agastache rugosa) and anise 
hyssop (Agastache foeniculum) 


are two of my favourites. They 
share a wonderful anise mint fla- 
vour and scent; the former is more 
brightly minty, the latter more 
coolly aniseed. Both resemble 
a cross between mint and a nettle, 
with beautiful, slim, tall purple 
flowers that draw bees and other 
pollinators. You might even see 
finches pick seeds from them 
in late summer and autumn. Shiso, 
sweet cicely, salad burnet: the list 
of possibilities goes on. 

There are other favourites 
I wouldn’t be without. Lemon 
verbena is my desert-island herb. 
Even if you couldn't use it in the 
kitchen, I would have a few plants 
simply to rub between my fingers 
as I leave and return to the house, 
relishing a scent and flavour like 
clean, sherbetty lemon zest. I use 
it to infuse cakes and make sugar 
syrups for cocktails; it makes 
a wonderful herb tea in partner- 
ship with Moroccan mint, too. 

Even with the fun of creating 
a herb garden, I'll be keeping 
some in containers. It sidesteps 
any soil limitations, allows me 
to move plants such as lemon- 
grass indoors for winter and 
means herbs can be grown right 
next to the kitchen door, where 
they look beautiful and I can get 
to them easily. Mint loves to spread 
sideways—it’s great under a tree 
you'd rather not mow around or 
towards the back of a bed—but, 
otherwise, a container is best. 
Moroccan, chocolate and berries- 
and-cream mint are among the 
dozen or so I’m already growing, 
but I usually add one or two more 
each year. 

You ll notice that most of these 
are perennials. If you are after 
maximum beauty and a long sea- 
son of interest, but lowest main- 
tenance, that’s the sweet spot. ®_ 


Mark Diacono grows edibles, 
both usual and unusual, 

at Otter Farm in Devon (www. 
otterfarm.co.uk) 
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Treasures in the attic 


Discover the amazing gems that may be lurking in your draw ers 
w Ith this useful guide by jew eller Susannah Lovis 


OR many of us, lockdown pre- 
sented an opportunity to spend 
more time at home. Some took 
to the kitchen, leading to a surfeit 
of banana breads filling our Instagram 
feeds. Others, however, chose to use this 
extra time to delve into the back of ward- 
robes and jewellery boxes, discovering 
previously forgotten treasures and stumbl- 
ing across unexpected jewellery finds. 


6 One of the first 
things to d o when 


trying to id entify gold 


is to smell it 9 


‘I once had a lady who popped in with a ring 
that had been in her family since the 1920s,’ 
says jeweller Susannah Lovis. It had been 
kept in a matchbox in the kitchen’s cutlery 
drawer and the lady had been told through- 
out childhood that the stone was coloured 
plastic—so she was shocked to hear that it 
was an Art Deco ring with Harlequin black 
opal and diamond. “To her amazement, we 
placed a value of £30,000 on the ring.’ 
Because you may never be sure what 
may be lying forgotten in a drawer, here is 
a handy guide to identifying pieces of value. 


Recognising gold 
This may sound a little peculiar, but one 
of the first things to do when identifying 
gold is to smell it. Gold is odourless, whereas 
other metals tend to have a distinct scent. 
Another extremely simple test is to use 
a magnet. Unlike many other metals, gold 
is not magnetic. 






(^ 
» Left: Amethyst pendant. 
i; Centre: Pearl and diamond 
heart brooch. Right: 


Moonstone ring 


S potting hallmarks 

A certification for precious metals, hall- 
mark stamps are usually hidden in an 
out-of-sight spot, such as the shank of 
a ring. You may need a magnifying glass 
to have a clearer view. However, it’s worth 
noting that not all jewellery will be hall- 
marked—vintage pieces rarely were—so 
do not discard it on this basis alone. 


Telling gemstones apart 

Take a close look at colourless gems. 
Although modern diamonds are cut very 
precisely, older cuts tend to be less sym- 
metrical and defined, so be careful to not 
overlook them. To spot a real one, try the 
fog test: breathe onto genuine diamonds 
and they will not fog up, whereas imitation 
stones will. 

Antique coloured gemstones, such as 
rubies, sapphires and emeralds, are often 
untreated, making them incredibly sought 
after. Keep an eye out for stones with good 
transparency and strong, bright colours. 

As a rule, fine jewellery is always well 
crafted and stones are never glued in place, 
so check for claw or bezel settings and an 
excellent finish even in hard-to-see spots. 








Simpletestsu nveil real pearls and diamonds 


Picking out pearls 

A simple way to identify authentic pearls is 
to rub them on your teeth. Real pearls tend 
to have a gritty texture. 


Consulting an expert 

When in doubt about the authenticity and 
value of any jewellery piece, it is best to have 
a professional thoroughly look it over. 
Susannah Lovis has a team of qualified spe- 
cialists ready to offer you a free valuation, in 
person or virtually. You may be amazed by 
the treasures you never knew you had. << 


For more details, telephone O20-7493 
2008 or visit www.susannahlovis.com 











, Crowning gee 


glory 


Matthew Dennison explores the life of the Dancing Marquess of Anglesey, whose 
penchant for sparkle led to him owning one of the most magnificent tiaras of all time 


N Aubrey Beardsley illustration 
come to life’ was how architect 
Clough Williams-Ellis remem- 
bered Henry Cyril Paget, 5th 
Marquess of Anglesey: ‘A sort of apparition 
—a tall, elegant and bejewelled creature.’ 
Unlike Beardsley’s illustrations, in sinuous 
black and white, the short-lived Lord Anglesey 
was a Technicolor vision. To a journalist 
from the Daily Mail, in October 1904, he 
apologised ‘for not appearing before you in 
peacock-blue plush wearing a diamond and 
sapphire tiara, a turquoise dog-collar, ropes 
of pearls and slippers studded with Burma 
rubies’. Six months later, the 29-year-old 
aristocrat was dead, a victim of pneumonia 
brought on by tuberculosis in exile in Monte 
Carlo, bankrupt and disgraced, a glamorous 
pariah in Edwardian high society, ‘that frilled 
and painted decadent’, as the Nuneaton 
Observer described him, witheringly. 

Today, little remains of Lord Anglesey’s 
sunburst existence. To his successors, the man 
who, in 1898, inherited the equivalent of £60 
million and an annual income estimated at 
£12 million, plus 30,000 acres in Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, Dorset and Anglesey, bequeathed 
mountainous debts and a fragrant reputation. 
His contemporaries called him ‘the Dancing 
Marquess’. Censorious obituaries labelled his, 
uncompromisingly, a wasted life. 

After Eton and a commission in the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, Anglesey evidently decided 
the life of a country magnate lacked pizzazz. 
He set about enjoying himself and was not 
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constrained by conventional expectations. 
He liked the stage and loved dressing up, so he 
converted the private chapel in his Anglesey 
home, Plas Newydd, into a 150-seat theatre 
called the Gaiety. Here, with happy absorption, 
he staged plays, from Shakespeare to panto- 
mimes, and, in May 1903, a work of his own: 
A Beater of Women. He invariably played 
a glittering role, in some cases literally. His 
costume for Aladdin was valued at £1 million 
(in today’s money), before it was stolen and 
a copy made at similar expense. To lend it 
magic under the Gaiety’s expensive electric 
lights, it had been encrusted with diamonds. 

On other occasions, the Marquess gave 
a performance called his ‘butterfly’ dance. 
He appeared as a one-man tableau vivant, 
as Lord Berners remembered him, ‘clad in 
a white silk tunic, a huge diamond tiara on 


his head, glittering with necklaces, brooches, 
bracelets and rings. He stood there for a few 
moments motionless, without any mannequin 
gestures of display’. He wore men’s costumes, 
he wore women’s costumes: consistent was 
their sumptuousness and an unavoidable 
suspicion of extravagant narcissism. 

At first, the Gaiety’s audience was made 
up of local notables invited by the Marquess; 
afterwards, he opened it to the public, free 
of charge. Following Oscar Wilde’s conviction 
for homosexuality, the Marquess’s ambiguous 
behaviour might have been expected to have 
provoked greater outrage, but he was a popu- 
lar figure among locals. Even The Times 
admitted that, on his death, there was ‘much 
regret’ in nearby Bangor, ‘as Lord Anglesey, 
despite his peculiarities, was much liked there’. 

He had married a cousin, Lilian Chetwynd, 
in 1898, but the marriage was not successful. 
Family legend suggests it was not consum- 
mated. Lady Anglesey petitioned for divorce, 
but subsequently withdrew her petition and 
was with her husband at his death. More 
exciting to Lord Anglesey than his hapless 
bride was his lifelong shopping spree. His non- 
stop purchases included 721 ties and scarves 
and 130 walking sticks and umbrellas set 
with diamonds, rubies, pearls, amethysts and 
emeralds. He commissioned a gold tea service 
set with diamonds, turquoise and garnets, 
and gem-studded collars for his poodles. In 
a single year, he spent £3,000 on underwear. 
Auctions to clear his debts lasted 40 days— 
and sealed his spendthrift reputation. ®_ 


Hancocks; Alamy 





























The Anglesey tiara 


Among a handful of the Marquess's 
purchases that survived bankruptcy 
auctions was a spectacular 100-carat 
diamond tiara (facing page), now for sale 
with London jewellers Hancocks, whose 
Guy Burton describes it as unique ‘in 
every way’, ‘a truly magnificent piece’. 

The jewel, from the last decade of the 
19th century, packs a considerable visual 
punch, a design of diamond scrolls and 
clusters and large, pear-shaped single 
stones. At the base of the design, a row 
of large diamonds can be detached to 
form a riviere necklace. Without exagger- 
ation, Mr Burton calls it ‘a showstopper’ 
—it may well have been worn as exactly 
this by Lord Anglesey on stage. 

The tiara was inherited by his cousin 
and heir, the 6th Marquess. Although the 
new Lord Anglesey was rumoured as 
a possible husband for Queen Victoria's 
granddaughter, Princess Patricia of Con- 
naught, he married Lady Marjorie Manners, 
a daughter of the Duke of Rutland, in 1912. 

Lady Anglesey wore the great tiara to 
George VI’s Coronation in 1937, as photo- 
graphed for Vogue by Cecil Beaton. 
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The two faces 
of Magdalene 


An assistant emerges from Leonardo's 
shadow, a pastel portrait defies its years 
and potters receive deserved accolades 


HIS week, we have a tale 
| of two Magdalenes, the 
first penitent, the second, 
one would like to think, quietly 
triumphant. The first is the 
sainted Mary of Magdala, the 
disciple of Jesus who witnessed 
the Crucifixion and was the first 
to see him after the Resurrection. 
An unfortunate consequence of 
so many of the women in Christ’s 
life being called Mary was that, 
in 591, in an Easter sermon, 
Pope Gregory I conflated three 
of them into a composite who had 
been a prostitute before having 
seven devils exorcised and 
anointing Christ’s feet. That was 
why Mary Magdalene became 
a symbol of penitence and was 
often painted as a desert hermit 
clad largely in her own hair. 

The star of the Old Master and 
19th-century paintings sale at 
Artcurial of Paris in mid Novem- 
ber was just such a Penitent Mag- 
dalene (Fig 1). It was a 25'in 
by 20in panel by Gian Giacomo 
Caprotti (1480-1524), a painter 
known by the nickname Salai, 
given to him by Leonardo da 
Vinci, which essentially meant 
‘little devil’. Despite stealing 
from his master, who also 
described him as “a liar, thief, 
stubborn and a glutton’, he was 
Leonardo’s apprentice, assistant, 
frequent model and lover for 
more than 25 years. 

Works by the various assis- 
tants rarely, if ever, escape from 
the master’s shadow and this 
Magdalene, probably the strong- 
est of Salai’s undoubted paint- 
ings, shows such da Vincian 
techniques as sfumato—soften- 
ing colours to blend into each 
other. This could be achieved 
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Fig 1: La Madeleine Pénitente 
by Gian Giacomo Caprotti, 
known as Salai. €1,745,000 


with the fingers—Salai’s prints 
are discernible. The more one 
looks at this, the more convinc- 
ing it seems that the majority 
of original work in the much- 
disputed $450 million Salvator 
Mundi may have been by one 
or other of the assistants. Unlike 
that supposed ‘last Leonardo’, 
this Magdalene was in relatively 
good condition and it will be 









Fig 2: 
Magdalene 
Odundo’s 
Angled 
Mixed Col- 
oured Piece. 
£240,000 


1 JM 


Fig 3: Lady Georgiana Cavendish, 1790, by John Russell. €45,500 


interesting to see how it looks 
when it has been conserved. 
The last Salai on the market 
was his signed version of the 
Salvator Mundi, which made 
$656,000 in 2007. That was then 
equivalent to £505,514; at Art- 
curial, the Magdalene sold for 
€1,745,000 (about £1,558,000). 
It might have made still more, 
had its provenance been known. 
Sfumato is also an important 
characteristic of pastels, such as 
the portraits so beautifully pro- 
duced by John Russell (1745- 
1806), one of the greatest mas- 
ters of the medium. Pastels are 
easily damaged and it was a par- 
ticular pleasure to see that one 
of Russell's best, the 23'!^in by 
17°4in Lady Georgiana Caven- 
dish, future Countess of Carlisle 
(Fig 3), had arrived at Artcurial 
in seemingly perfect condition. 
It had remained with the sitter's 
family until 1904, but, extra- 
ordinarily, in 1895, it was 








exhibited in London as being by 
Cosway. It was correctly attrib- 
uted in French collections from 
1908. The portrait is precisely 
dateable because Georgiana's 
grandmother, Lady Spencer, 
mentioned that Russell had com- 
pleted it for her in February 
1790. It could hardly have been 
more charming and sold for 
€45,500 (about $40,600). I don't 
remember a price anywhere near 
that in modern times. 

The cataloguers at Artcurial 
manage to produce descriptions 
that are not only detailed and 
accurate, but sometimes near 
poetic. Of Millet's Normandy 
coastline and seascapes, such as 
the 12%in by 16in Barque de 
Péche (Fig 4) sold for €505,000 
(about £451,000), they wrote: 
‘Mossy rocks, grass flattened by 
the wind, cloudy skies inhabited 
by seagulls, waves crowned by 
spray, reflections from the sun 
making the water shimmer, 





Fig 4: Barque du Pêche by 
Jean-François Millet. €505,000 


fragile boats rocked or pitched 
by the waves, Millet’s paintbrush 
navigated along the coast from 
Cherbourg to Gruchy, re-creating 
on canvas the unique atmosphere 
of this coastline. 

In 1870, much of the art 
world fled the siege of Paris 
and the Commune to take refuge 
in London, but Jean-François 
Millet (1814—75) went only to his 
native province, whence he sent 
paintings to the dealer Durand- 
Ruel in London. This one, 
however, remained with him 
until his death, after which it did 
go to a British collector, before 
spending half a century with the 
Cognacq family, distinguished 
connoisseurs as well as owners 
of the Samaritaine department 
store in Paris. 

The second Magdalene is 
Dame Magdalene Odundo, one 
of the finest studio potters of her 
generation and long one of my 
favourites. Her coil-built, double- 
burnished pots are a joy to the 
hand, as well as the eye. She is 
having much more than a moment 


Pick ofthe week 


When he died in 1999, Coloradan 
financier William M. B. Berger had 
only been collecting British art for 


about three years, but, over that 
time, he acquired more than 60 


paintings by many of the greatest 


artists and of remarkable quality 
(COUNTRY LIFE, January 8, 1998). 


Today, the Berger Collection Trust 


sponsors an annual prize for the 


best art book in the field. The winner 


this year, from a shortlist of six, 


is Hugh Belsey’s magnificent two- 


volume catalogue raisonne of 


Gainsborough’s portraits, fancy pic- 


tures and copies after Old Maste 


oublished by Yale University Press 
for the Paul Mellon Center. Mr Belsey’s 
whole career has been leading up 


to this and it is an extraordinary 


achievement. The catalogue includes 


about 1,100 paintings, 200 newly 


attributed, and there is much invalu- 


able information on sitters, some 
of them previously unidentified. 


at present, having been appointed 
chancellor of the University 
of the Creative Arts in 2018 and 
a DBE in this year's Birthday 
Honours. The London specialist 


rs, 


'Thomas* 
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ceramic auctioneer Maak has 
taken $240,000 for her 1988 
Angled Mixed. Coloured. Piece 
(Fig 2), arecord not only for her, 
but for any living studio potter. 


TER OLT MA 


GAINS BO ROUGH 


| s Delsey 





Maak also raised more than 
$100,000 in an online auction run 
by the potter Kate Malone (who 
must surely be Damed before 
long) on behalf of the FiredUp4 
charity, which is building and 
staffing pottery studios within the 
Chorley and Wigan Onside Youth 
Zones in the North-West. The 33 
lots donated by leading ceramic 
artists included John Ward's 2015 
Moon Bowl (Fig 5), at £10,000, 
and Spring, 2011, an embossed 
print by Dame Magdalene, which 
took $1,500, despite being almost 
impossible to illustrate. ®_ 


Next week Numinous places 





Fig 5: Moon Bowl, 2015, 
by John Ward. £10,000 
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Crossword 





We will continue to publish crosswords during the coronavirus lockdown, but 
we are sorry to say that we cannot accept entries for the duration. Enjoy tackling 
the clues in the meantime and stay safe. 


ACROSS 


8 


9 
10 


11 
12 
13 
14 


16 
17 
21 


23 
24 


Girl with a heart of stone? 
(5) 

Key worker (9) 

Queen leaves jumper on the 
French tour of athletics 
event (6,4) 

Fast food? (4) 

Shove crook (5) 

Guide her tutees again (9) 
Looks along Champs 
Elysees (4) 

Endures animals (5) 

Pops back during turn (4) 
Clearly he died taking five 
promises to heartless lady 
(9) 

Year in Rome (5) 

Said to be top dog (4) 


25 Word of warning to plump 


girl from elder relative (10) 


26 Asked to search in stalk (9) 


27 


Crazed chap in charge (5) 


4659 


SOLUTION TO 4658 


DOWN 
1 Used to lock citadel (8) 
2 Balti pie ingredients 


3 


15 
16 


18 
19 


20 


22 


a 


inadequate (8) 

Shouts for tool to blow air 
(7) 

Picture collections hung 
knowingly crooked? (6,9) 
Small fish caught by 
captains of boats (8) 

Tiny bits of men’s digs 
renovated (8) 

Provide evidence of 
watching cricket (6) 
Venomous to flip suet 
pudding (8) 

Erotic angle to sea creature 
(8) 

Liking to write psalm (8) 
Cure many disorders by 
ability to figure it out (8) 
sage headgear in two 
degrees (7) 

Pitcher beside empty bar is 
for beer maker (6) 


TAIT 


5 





ACROSS: 6, Brownie points; 8, Saddle; 9, Reappear; 10, Rye; 11, Advice; 12, Alderney; 
14, Inflate; 16, Opaline; 20, Pheasant; 23, Invest; 24, Arm; 25, Luncheon; 26, Runner; 
27, East Grinstead. 
DOWN: 1, Goodwill; 2, Interest; 3, Retreat; 4, Coward; 5, Sniper; 6, Boarding-house; 
7, Shake one’s head; 13, Era; 15, Ass; 17, Primrose; 18, Lavender; 19, Stand-in; 

21, Accuse; 22, Avenge. 
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B ridge Andrew Robson 





NGLAND convincingly retained 

the 2020 Camrose Trophy for 
home nations, winning both week- 
ends. Here is an interesting Six 
Spades from the second weekend in 
Belfast. Plan the play on the annoy- 
ing best lead of the Knave of Clubs, 
which you win with the Ace. 


Dealer South 
Both Vulnerable 


^ KJ 

«9 AJ5 

$ AKQ75 

& 732 
^ 52 N ® 4 
۵72 WE 10843 
$ 2 S % 94 
& J104 & KQ86 

® A98763 

«9 K96 

* 3 

d» A95 
South West North East 
1^ Pass 2% Pass 
26 Pass 4NT(1) Pass 
599(2) Pass 6% End 


(1) Asking for Aces, taking 
a chance on the Clubs. 
(2) Two Aces. 


The Northern Irish declarer 
immediately crossed to the Ace- 
King-Queen of Diamonds. He shed 
a Club on the second but East 
ruffed the third with the ten of 
Spades. Declarer guessed to over- 
ruff with the Ace and lead a Spade to 
the Knave. East won the Queen and 
cashed the King of Clubs—one down. 

Declarer would have succeeded 
if he had discarded his remaining 
Club rather than overruff, provid- 
ing he played Spades by cashing the 
Ace-King. His decision to overruff 
was reasonable, however and my 
view is the misplay occurred earlier. 

I like the simplicity of the line 
of play found at the other table by 
young Scottish declarer, Jan 
Nakamura-Pinder. Winning the 
Ace of Clubs, he crossed to the King 
of Spades and returned the Knave 
to the (Queen and) Ace. Leaving the 
ten of Spades outstanding, he 
crossed to the Ace-King-Queen of 
Diamonds, shedding his two Clubs 
as East ruffed the third with his 
master Spade. Declarer ruffed his 
hopeful King of Clubs and, with 
Diamonds not splitting, had to rely 
on the Heart finesse, cashing the 
King and leading to dummy’s Knave. 
Twelve tricks and slam made. 

Note, if both opponents had fol- 
lowed to all three Diamonds, 
declarer would have ruffed a fourth 
Diamond to set up the fifth. He 
could then concede to the Queen 


of Spades, now able to cross to 
the Ace of Hearts to shed a Heart 
on that fifth Diamond. 

On our second deal, admire 
West’s confident rescue from One 
Notrump doubled. The textbooks 
would tell you to pass partner’s One 
Notrump doubled with a 4333 
shape—and let partner take their 
medicine (One Notrump doubled 
would cost 800 points). However, 
there is much to be said for bidding, 
for the opponents may not double. 

How should you play Three 
Notrumps as South on the two of 
Clubs lead? 


Dealer North 
East-West Vulnerable 


& 1094 

743 

$ AQ84 

& 873 
^ 753 N ^ K82 
62 65ل‎ WHE 202 
¢ J65 S ¢ K107 
æ Q962 & KJ104 

« 6 

«9 AK109 

*$ 932 

d» A5 
South West North East 

Pass INT 

Dbl 2%(1) Pass Pass 
Dbi(2) Pass 24 Pass 
2NT Pass 3NT(3) End 


(1) Does well not to pass. 

(2) Take-out— partner has not bid. 
(3) Six more high-card points 
than he might have. 


Thetwo of Clubslead, presuming 
it is fourth highest, implies Clubs 
are four-four. You duck East’s King 
and win his return of the Knave 
with the Ace. East is marked with 
the King of Spades and Diamonds, 
so playing a Diamond to the Queen 
is misguided. Instead, you bang 
down Ace-King and a third Heart, 
hoping neither opponent holds 
Queen-Knave-low-low. 

The three-three fit Heart split 
revealed, East wins the Queen and 
leads the ten of Clubs, West over- 
taking with the Queen and cashing 
the nine. You discard a Diamond 
from dummy and two Diamonds 
from hand. At trick eight, West 
switches to a Diamond. 

You rise with dummy's Ace of 
Diamonds and lead the ten of 
Spades, the finesse winning. 
A second Spade goes to your 
Knave, you cash the 13th Heart then 
(fingers crossed) lay down the 
Ace of Spades. East's King falls and 
you enjoy your ninth trick with 
the Queen of Spades. Game made. 
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Discover more at hinesofoxford.com/oak 
Up to 50% off all Oak Stock ~ Bespoke Commissions Welcome 


+44 (0)1865 741144 oak@hinesofoxford.com 


Luxury Li fe 
o: WANTED ° 


VINTAGE WRISTWATCHES 


Omega Seamasters and pre-1980s Omegas in general. 


IWC and Jaeger LeCoultres, all styles. Looking for Reversos. American market filled 
and 14k pieces possibly, at the right price. 


Breitling Top Times, Datoras and 806 Navitimers. 


Pre-1960s Rolex models, with a focus in pre-war tanks, tonneaus etc. 
Gold or silver/steel. Also World War I Rolex 13 lignes etc. Princes. 


Longines, Tudors and Zeniths, pre-1970. Even basic steel models in nice condition. 


All the quirky oddities like Harwoods, Autorists, Wig Wag, Rolls etc, and World War I 
hunter and semi-hunter wristwatches. 


Early, pre-war ladies’ watches also wanted by Rolex, Jaeger LeCoultre etc. Prefer 
1920s/30s deco styles, but early doughnuts also considered. 


Yorkshire based, but often in London and can easily collect nationwide. 


vintagejewellery@yahoo.co.uk or tel 07958 333442 
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Spectator 





N anticipation of post-Brexit/ 
Covid-19 financial meltdown, 
I was about to enjoy the sat- 
isfaction of announcing a grim 
austerity Christmas to the fam: 
presents would be limited to 
a charity-shop jigsaw puzzle and 
a bar of tar soap per person. 
This scheme, worthy of the 
great Grinch, was derailed at 
once by our daughter, Jeanie. 
Her request for student member- 
ship of the London Library as 
an early present— Please, Dad, 
please'—was a budget-buster. 
How could I deny such piety, 
given my many strictures on her 
to study hard? Every act has its 
consequence. In the dog-eat-dog 
world of family present-giving, 
it will mean our other children 
have to receive something of 
equal value. Poverty beckons. 
Technically reading History 
of Art at Glasgow University, 
Jeanie attends lectures on Zoom, 
which allowed her to decamp to 
London, pre-lockdown. Although 
desks are always at a premium 
in the London Library, they have 


a Joe Gibbs 





Only connect 


been more so during the plague, 
when two in three have been 
taped off. At least that'll get her 
up early, I thought. “You'll have 
to be waiting on the steps at 10 
every day,’ I told her, ‘if you want 
to get a place.’ I was wrong. 


6 My daughter 
gave the librarian 
the ^milky 
eye" treatment. 
It is difficult 
to withstand 9 


She gave the librarian what she 
calls her ‘milky eye’ treatment. 
Milky eye is a megawatt version 
of the gaze the little match girl 
gives, in the story by Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, when she stares 
in from the snowbound streets 
at the apple-cheeked family enjoy- 
ing their Christmas roast. From 
long exposure, I can confirm it is 


very difficult to withstand. The 
librarian, a mere mortal, buckled 
immediately and guaranteed her 
a desk every day, whatever time 
she got in. “With this great fund 
of knowledge at your fingertips 
and a desk, we will be expecting 
a first then?’ I said, rather testily. 
‘Dad, if you were a sport you’d 
be the hurdles,’ she replied. 

A friend taking a Masters in 
English Literature at Edinburgh 
University is a lady in her fifties 
and of a different generation to 
almost all the other students on 
the course. Like Jeanie, she has 
attended most of her lectures on 
Zoom. Before her first tutorial, 
everyone had to state their gender 
—the ‘pronoun badges’ issued 
to students these days would not 
be visible on a screen. My friend's 
gender is a not a subject she had 
given much thought to, hitherto. 
Among the myriad choices she was 
pleasantly surprised to find your 
bog-standard male or female. You 
may stand back in amazement 
at someone so unfashionable, but 
she identifies as female and, even 


more conventionally, as cisgender 
female, which is described by the 
gender community as a person 
whose sense of personal identity 
and gender corresponds with their 
birth sex. Whatever next? 

Less than 1% of the population 
in the UK identifies as something 
other than cisgender, but most 
of them seem to have opted to take 
a Masters in Eng Lit at Edin- 
burgh. My friend’s fellow students’ 
obsession with gender and sex- 
uality, which extends to viewing 
all literature through its prism, 
is getting her down. 

During an online discussion 
of E. M. Forster’s A Passage to 
India, she bravely disagreed with 
the majority interpretation. When 
Dr Aziz gives his collar stud to 
Cyril Fielding, it is a simple act 
of human kindness, she felt, not 
a massive homoerotic moment. 
My friend was no-platformed for 
the rest of the session. Forster 
would have been disappointed. 
‘Only connect’ was his credo. 


Next week Jason Goodwin 
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